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HE subject to which I ask your attention requires a pre- 
liminary statement if it is not to appear at the outset 
too vast and vague. My purpose is to express the opinion that 
evolution is history; that antecedents and causes should con- 
sequently be historically construed; that evolution is pluralistic, 
implying many histories, but not a single history of the world; 
that man writes the history only of his own world; that, however, 
since he discovers his world to be a history, he may have a science 
of history or evolution which is universal, and that this science 
indicates that evolution is progressive. Because I am expressing 
an opinion and not trying to prove a thesis I have indulged in 
many assertions. 

I take it that the term ‘evolution’ in so far as it indicates 
any natural fact, indicates initially no more than the fact that 
things have a past, that they have a history. It would indeed 
be but another name for history if we were willing to extend our 
conception of history to denote all discovered and discoverable 
changes. As indicating a rational enterprise the term appears 
to express the attempt to recover the history of things by gen- 
eralizing for the past the conditions, types, factors, and rates 
of change which are discoverable. If this is so, it would seem 
clear that the only point where the doctrine of evolution in general 
is questionable, is in its method of procedure. If we are not 
justified in extending to the past the discoverable principles of 
change, the attempt to do so might be interesting, but it would 
deserve no special commendation. It is, however, unprofitable 
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to question this method of evolution, because it is the only method 
which can be checked and controlled. No alternative method 
is open to us except the arbitrary method of making what suppo- 
sitions we choose about the past, and in that case all suppositions 
can be made equally good because none of them can be tested. 
The evolutionary attitude needs, therefore, neither apology 
nor justification. It may need advocacy because it is easier 
and often more congenial to make mythologies than to write 
history. 

The acceptance of the evolutionary point of view is, however, 
no guarantee that mythology has been abandoned. Specu- 
lations about energy and force, about the origins of variation, 
about heredity, about nature and nurture, as well as such contro- 
versics as often mark the engagements between vitalists and the 
supporters of mechanism, or between the adherents of epigenesis 
and of preformation, seem frequently to indicate that mythology 
still finds a place among the general doctrines of evolution. 
I do not mean to imply that these speculations and controversies 
point to no problems in need of solution. I mean only that they 
too frequently display a tendency to turn the characteristic 
operations of things into causes why things so operate; to assign 
a superior efficiency to the past than to the present; to make 
evolution a substitute for a creator; and, in general, to suppose 
that the causes rather than the history of the world have been 
discovered. 

When, for instance, we ask, Why does a hen sit on eggs? 
we are often forbidden to give the natural and obvious answers, 
Because she wants to, or, In order that chicks may be hatched; 
and are urged rather to give the mythological answers, Because 
she has an instinct to sit, or, Because her ancestors sat. Now 
the first of these latter answers is the attempt to turn the char- 
acteristic behavior of the hen into a cause why she so behaves, 
and the second is the attempt to regard her past as more efficient 
than her present. One might as rationally say that a clock goes 
because it has an instinct to go or because its antecedents went. 
It seems, however, that when we ask such a question as has been 
proposed about the hen, we desire an answer which will make 
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clear to us the result to be attained by her behavior, whether 
that result be a bodily satisfaction or future offspring, or we 
desire one which will disclose what it is that induces the hen so 
to behave. We do not desire, or rationally ought not to desire, 
an answer which will disclose why the hen sits irrespective of 
the end to be attained by her behavior or of the stimulus which 
excites her. In other words, unless we are mythologists, we do 
not expect to be told why in a world like ours it is characteristic 
of hens to sit. To be sure, we do want to discover what that 
characteristic behavior is, what stimulates it, what the hen’s 
structure is, how that structure has come about, and what results 
from her activity, and there our rational interest stops. To sup- 
pose that the answers to any one or to all of these questions will 
give us an explanation of the fact or possibility of sitting hens in 
a world like ours is totally to misconceive theirimport. There are 
hens, they do sit, they thus perpetuate their kind, and they have 
had a history which is measurably ascertainable; but hens must be 
given first, if there is to be any investigation of them or any dis- 
covery of their evolution. If there were no hens, or never had 
been any, all our science and all our philosophy would be irrel- 
evant to their consideration. Evolution, that is, discloses and is 
the history of what exists or what has existed, but it is always 
with the existent that it begins. To suppose, therefore, that any 
state of the universe, however remote or distant, has a meta- 
physical superiority to any other, or a greater right to onto- 
logical eulogy, or is possessed of a more potent efficiency, is, to 
my mind, radically irrational. 

The opposite opinion is not unfamiliar. Although it may 
not be as widely held as formerly, it is still current, clouding our 
intelligence, depressing our energies, and weakening our re- 
sponsibilities. We have been frequently told that if we knew 
completely the state of the cosmos before hens existed, we should 
then be able to set the date for the first hen that would eventually 
appear, we should be able to tell, that is, whether there would ever 
be such things as hens in this world of ours because we should 
have become cognizant of all the causes of its evolution. Perhaps 
such a statement cannot be refuted. Every attempted refuta- 
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tion may be met with the rejoinder that our knowledge is as yet 
too incomplete to make the prediction successful. It may be 
asked, Do you really mean to affirm that if we knew the cosmos 
through and through we should not then know its possibilities 
and its eventualities? Does the fact that we must wait for 
events to happen before we can discover their causes give us 
the slightest warrant for supposing that those causes, even 
before we discovered their effects, were not competent to produce 
them, would not, in fact, produce them? And if so, is it not 
simply nonsense to affirm that we could not have predicted what 
those causes would produce if we had really known what those 
causes were? Is not such an affirmation one more instance of 
the stupid failure to distinguish between the ratio cognoscendi 
of things and their ratio essendi or fiendi? 

Questions like these may impose upon the mind, but they do 
not clarify it. To be sure, if we knew the full competency of 
things and how and when that competency would be exercised, 
there would be nothing left to discover. This we do not know 
and we may confidently say that we never shall know it. That 
we shall not does not indicate a defect in our faculties, some 
limitation which we vainly try to leap over. It indicates rather 
that our knowing is itself an event, one of nature’s happenings, 
an item of history. The ratio fiendi and the ratio cognoscendi 
look strange, do they not, when applied to the fact of knowledge 
itself; if they force us to affirm that if we knew—let us say, the 
primeval condition of all things—we should then be in a position 
to state what our knowledge of it would eventually be and whether 
that knowledge would be correct or not. We owe idealism a 
profound debt for that piece of dialectic, even if we charge 
idealism with the failure to profit by it. It, too, imposes upon 
the mind even if it does not clarify it. What intelligible meaning 
can be attached to the statement that if I knew the antecedents 
of my present knowledge, I should then be able to tell from those 
antecedents what my present knowledge is? The antecedents 
of my present knowledge are not my knowledge, and the ante- 
cedents of the hen are not the hen. And I have not been able 
to discover any wisdom or profit in putting my present knowledge 
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into its antecedents in order to explain how that knowledge 
originated, nor in putting the hen into her antecedents in order 
to explain her. 

Our researches acquaint us with the natural history of the 
things into which we inquire and they acquaint us with nothing 
else. Knowing their natural history we may be led to entertain 
certain expectations about their future, but it is important to 
remember the conditions of such expectations. Now, I take it, 
that while the fact that we expect anything has its antecedents, 
these antecedents are not themselves expectations or anything 
like expectations. Because the sun has risen so invariably, I 
may expect it to continue invariably to rise; but its performance 
does not account for the fact that I expect it to do anything at 
all. That performance may lead me to expect a rising and not a 
setting sun, but it does not lead me /o expect that the sun will do 
anything. In other words what our expectations about things 
concretely are may be due entirely to the things, but it is not 
due to them that we meet them in the attitude of expectation. 
Expectant beings must first exist before anything is expected 
of things. To be sure, expectant beings have a history, but what 
can it possibly mean to affirm that any knowledge of that history 
short of their existence would lead us who are expectant beings 
to expect that such beings would one day exist? Iam not trying 
to say that the origin of consciousness is one of the riddles of 
the universe. 1 doubt that itis. To suppose that its origin may 
one day be discovered appears to me to be neither visionary nor 
absurd. I am trying to say, however, that the origin of con- 
sciousness, its evolution, is a matter of history only. We expect 
things to do what they are in the habit of doing. Because plants 
grow from seeds, we expect them so to grow. If they dropped 
from the clouds like rain, we should expect that of them. If 
they behaved in a way to baffle all expectation, we should expect 
them so to behave. If, therefore, we discovered that matter 
produced thought, we should expect it to produce thought. 
This does not mean, however, that if we knew the constitution 
of matter, we should expect matter to produce thought. It 
means rather that we can not construe matter without taking 
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thought as an item in its history. To say, therefore, that if we 
completely knew the past condition of all things we should then 
see that the present is its fulfillment, can mean only that we are 
construing the present historically. It cannot mean that we 
have discovered a condition of affairs which, irrespective of the 
present, would, by a kind of unfolding, produce the present, 
because irrespective of the present that condition is not only not 
discoverable, but it does not even exist. Antecedents are only 
antecedents and evolution is history. 

But antecedents are antecedents. That means, naturally, 
that they cannot be isolated or defined out of relation to the 
historical movement in which they occur. The past is un- 
doubtedly dead. It is unalterable because it is dead and exists 
no longer. But this does not allow us to construe the past 
independent of the continuing processes of things. When we 
say that the past cannot be changed, all we can profitably mean 
is that prior to a given date the events that have occurred are 
not altered by the events that occur subsequently. We cannot 
mean that our appreciation of what the past was is fixed or that 
the significance and efficacy of the past as an item in the world’s 
history is completed. In other words, it is only what the past 
was that is unalterable. What it is, undergoes constant change. 
What it was, is impotent. What it is, has efficacy. Or, to 
speak epigramatically, there always was a past, but never is one. 
This means, I take it, that antecedents are definable only in view 
of the history to which they belong and as items in that history; 
they are, neither from the point of view of our knowledge of them 
nor from the point of view of their own efficacy, fixed and finished 
things. Even the principle of inertia must be expressed in terms 
of a continuance in a state if it is to be comprehensible and a 
principle of things. It should, therefore, be apparent that what 
the antecedents of anything are, not what they were, is never 
fully ascertainable nor fully existent except as we arbitrarily 
fix a date and refuse to pass beyond it. A world which has had 
a past is a world which will have a future. Undoubtedly its 
past was what it was and its future will be what it will be, but 
in so far as it is an evolution which has continuously a past and 
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a future, its past is alterable and its future therefore indetermi- 
nate. Evolution as history is thus not simply the record of 
accomplished events with all their principles and laws; it is rather, 
let us say, history as an object, a continuing process whose past 
is recoverable and whose future is conjecturable, but which, as a 
process, cannot be construed as the result or eventuation of 
anything. 

In a certain sense, then, there is no evolution. If we conceive 
of the simple unfolding of potentialities once resident and 
determined in some primitive condition, there is no evolution. 
As a substitute for a creator, there is no evolution. As a set of 
laws or principles which, somehow controlling the stuff of things, 
causes that stuff to produce a world, there is no evolution. As 
the growth of a cosmic seed, there is no evolution. Nature 
defies and gives the lie to all these conceptions. She proclaims 
again and again that everything that happens has had a history, 
but that nothing happens because it has had a history. Clocks 
do not go because they have had a history. Hens do not sit 
because they have had a history. Matter does not perform its 
manifold functions because it has had a history. To say that 
the world is what it is because it has had a history is to say some- 
thing meaningless. It is meaningless for two reasons: first, 
because the history of a thing is never the cause of it, and sec- 
ondly, because the world has no history at all. 

These statements may be more irritating than convincing. 
I am sensible that they appear to obscure an issue. It may be 
readily admitted that the history of anything is never its cause, 
since so to affirm is to confuse facts with their record. But the 
thing has causes and its history reveals what those causes are. 
The history of a house may not be the cause of a house, but its 
history does reveal the men who built it. Assuredly; but this 
is to construe causation as well as evolution historically. It is 
evident that builders do not build houses in a world where houses 
are not built. Causes do not operate where they do not produce 
effects. In other words, no effect points to its causes as isolated 
antecedents of that effect. If there is no effect without a cause, 
there is also no cause without an effect. Only existent things 
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have causes. To impute causation, therefore, to anything 
irrespective of its effect, is to impute an entirely meaningless 
conception. We may say, that is, that whatever conception of 5 
causation we entertain, it should be historically construed to be 
| made intelligible. To make evolution the cause of anything is, 
z | therefore, meaningless, for evolution as a cause can not be 
t historically construed. It has no effects over against which it 
| can be indicated as a cause. To say that it causes the history of 
) things is unintelligible, for that is to say that it causes itself. 
So, I repeat, causes are never causes absolutely and in isolation. 
They are causes only in an historical series. Their nature and 
efficacy are never given except in their eventualities, and when 
b these occur, the causes as causes have ceased to be. A spark 
j may cause an explosion, and there may be no explosion w:thout 
a spark; but where there are no explosions, sparks, even if they 
exist, are not their causes. 
And the world has no history. I appeal to the philosopher 
i of Kénigsberg. The world is a collective idea which we can frame 
because we can group things and because things are grouped in 
; nature. To extend the act of grouping, however, until we have 
the idea of a group from which no fact remains uncollected, and » 
then to suppose that there corresponds to this idea an object of 
which we may ask, Has it a beginning in time, an extent in space, 
1 a history or an evolution? is to enter the realm of illusion. No; 
the world as a useful concept must be used distributively. It 
7 must mean, Take any item you like, but not, Take all items 

together. It must be regulative and not constitutive. Evo- 
lution as history is always the history of items. Yet no limit 
q can be set to the extent of any such history. A flower in a 
a crannied wall may carry other than a poet far, leading to the > 
construction of every discoverable event as significant in the 
light of its career. But no one of such histories, however 
comprehensive, may claim cosmic preéminence over any other. 
The world is no more matter’s world than it is the spirit’s, 
and no less; no more man’s world than the microbe’s, and no less. 
Individuals may compete for their lives, but cosmic histories 
are free from rivalry. No one of them exists as a history to the 
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prejudice of any other. The history of the stars is not the history 
of man. So to conceive it is to make the history of man con- 
tributory and incidental to astronomy, and this man as the writer 
of histories cannot succeed in doing. He can write other 
histories only as he is willing to become an observer of the world 
but not a factor in it. He can regard himself as something 
incidental to another’s history only through a kind of forgetful- 
ness of his personality, or by substituting for it a kind of dummy 
which behaves as he would, but without his reasons. 
Xenophanes, we know, sought to disparage man by saying 
that if lions had hands and could paint they would paint their 
gods as lions; and this truthful remark has many times since been 
taken in that same sense of disparagement. Maeterlinck, on the 
other hand, has represented a dog as calling a boy his god. He 
thereby made the dog as stupid an animal as the men who call 
dogs their gods. We may say, consequently, that Xenophanes 
had the finer poetic feeling, but he appears to have missed alto- 
gether the profundity of his remark. Man can construe the 
world eventually only as his own history. His doing so is saved 
from egotism, however, so long as he knows what he is doing and 
why he does it. That knowledge is inconvenient at times. 
It often disturbs man’s mind with thoughts of the rights of other 
histories. Consequently, he may often attempt to quell this 
disturbance by trying to write a history of the world which will 
be totally impersonal and inhuman. Then he becomes a ma- 
terialist. Or he may convert the fact that he can write only a 
human history into an epistemology. Then he becomes an 
idealist. Or he may call upon evolution to explain it all. Then 
he becomes superstitious. Yet through all his blundering he 
has sounded the depths of his philosophy. He has discovered 
the world because he has discovered his history. That means 
that he has discovered the world to be a history and that any 
discovery of the world would be the discovery of a history. 
Evolution is, therefore, pluralistic, and man tries to write 
many histories even if eventually he succeeds in writing only 
his own; but no history of evolution can be written. Every 
aitempt to write one always gives us something other than a 
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history and something other than an evolution. It converts 
the world into a product or into an effect of causes, and must at 
last confess its inability to find the producer of that product or 
the causes of that effect. Its failure does not indicate a lack 
of intellectual power, but a misdirection of intellectual effort. 
It proves that evolution is pluralistic, not that monism is neces- 
sary. Yet the attempt to write many histories with a clear 
consciousness that histories are the theme, may disclose the 
fact that all histories have common categories. That is the 
discovery of metaphysics. In other words, the attempt to tell 
what history is, or what evolution is, may not be inept or futile. 
That is, since we discover the world to be an evolution, it ought 
not to be impossible for us to analyze that discovery and state 
what it is to be an evolution. Whatever success we may attain 
in such an enterprise, it is not necessarily vitiated by any human 
limitation. It is universal. Only, I repeat, it is not universal 
history. It is not the portrayal of an evolution. It is the 
science of evolution. So while there can be no history of evo- 
lution, a science of it may be attempted and projected. In 
no other sense may we venture to claim that evolution is monistic. 
As a history it is many; as a science it is one. 

It should be apparent that the science of evolution, just because 
it is not a history, will not deal in origins. It will disclose no 
genesis of the world and discover no causes of its existence. It 
will disclose, however, or we should expect it to disclose, prin- 
ciples, laws, types, groupings, connections, characteristic effi- 
ciencies. Briefly, we should expect it to disclose the factors and 
method of evolution, but nothing more. We should expect, 
too, that such a science would not only be universal, but might 
also be restricted to as narrow a field as we might choose. That 
is, we may have not only a science of evolution, but also a science 
of any particular evolution. If it is legitimate to inquire into 
the nature of history, it is also legitimate to inquire into the 
nature of matter, or of life, or of consciousness, or of anything 
that can be denoted as subject-matter for analysis and study. 
Only we should remember that its science discloses its nature 
and not its history; and that its evolution discloses its history, 
the record of its existence, and not its nature. 
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The contrast thus stated is stated, perhaps, with too great 
simplicity. The science of any history is a science of a history, 
that is, it is a science of natures which may themselves have a 
history. This fact cannot be disregarded. It is evident, 
therefore, that when we say that the evolution of anything dis- 
closes its history, but not its nature, we should not prejudge the 
possibility that there may be things the nature of which is only 
historically definable, the nature of which is, we may say, just 
their concrete history. A grain of wheat in its chemical and 
physical composition is a thing quite different from what we 
call a seed, the grain of wheat which implies what only its history 
can make apparent at the time of harvest. It is conceivably 
possible that we might know the chemical and physical com- 
position of all seeds without any nook or corner left unexplored; 
that we might then be able to detect differences in their compo- 
sition which would allow us to classify them with accuracy, so 
that one kind of seed could be distinguished without error from 
any other kind; and yet that we might find nothing which would 
indicate what the nature of those seeds is as displayed in their 
growth. It is considerations like this that give to vitalistic 
theories their recurring interest. Yet we should emphasize 
two things: first, that under the supposition we have made, vital- 
ism is scientifically unnecessary; and, secondly, that vitalism 
would be scientifically necessary only if after fully ascertaining 
the composition of all seeds we were unable to distinguish between 
them or to classify them as of different kinds. It may well be 
that every living thing in its germ has a mechanical constitution 
as specifically and individually distinct as the specific form and 
individuality which its maturity reveals. The evidence points 
that way, and as long as it so points, vitalistic theories are 
naturally viewed with suspicion. No; the supposition I have 
ventured to make, has not been made in order that we may 
entertain once more a theory which retreats defeated again and 
again after every fresh appearance, but to emphasize the fact 
that the nature of a thing may be progressive. Time may enter 
into its substance. Our problem then becomes to discover and 
trace that progress, not to look for causes of it. Why should we 
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look for them? The argument against so doing is old. If 
progress has causes we must invoke time to delay their operation, 
to keep the world from being finished at a single stroke. But 
then what causes can we invoke for time’s delay? It avails us 
not. We shall end by affirming that causes are progressive, and 
then, perhaps, delude ourselves into supposing that we have 
discovered the cause of progress itself. That some natures are 
progressive seems certain; that all are seems doubtful. And that, 
I suspect, is why we find the distinction between the organic 
and the inorganic so natural and so helpful. I venture to suggest 
that the triumph of mechanism would involve, not the reduction 
of the organic to the inorganic, but the removal of the distinction 
or the restatement of it in terms of a time function. 

Evolution is thus discovered to be progressive. All our at- 
tempts to explain why this is so, all our appeals to energy, force, 
will, design, vitality, appear to be but the obscure recognition 
of that discovery. Or they are introduced to help out an initial 
misconception, the conception, namely, that the nature and effi- 
cacy of all causes are fixed and determined irrespective of the 
time it takes for those causes to operate. Such a conception 
implies to my mind a world where nothing could occur without 
the intervention of some new power to make it occur. But 
we have the best of evidence that it is not some such mysterious 
power which operates, but rather simply the continuing in 
operation of the concrete factors with which we deal. 

If evolution as a natural fact is thus progressive, it is apparent 
that evolution as a rational enterprise, as the attempt to recover 
the history of things by generalizing for the past the conditions, 
types, factors, and rates of change which are discoverable, is 
itself an instance of progress. That the past is thus recoverable 
can be no less a natural fact and no less significant for evolution 
than the existence of the past itself. If it is unprofitable to 
construe evolution otherwise than as history, it is also unprofit- 
able to construe it irrespective of intelligence, to suppose that 
the mind has had no history or that it is irrelevant to the world 
it contemplates. We should not say that it creates that world 
or serves as the ground of its character or existence. Yet we 
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should say that it makes that world discoverable and prospective 
so that in intelligent beings we find a discovered and a prospective 
evolution. We find the contrast between what might be and 
what was and is. We find the progress of history alterable in 
the interest of what is desired, hoped for, and imagined. We 
find nature submitting to be idealized and evoking the spiritual 
enterprises which enlarge the happiness of men. 

In the light of evolution, intelligence is seen thus to have the 
kind of operation which does more than excuse the vagaries of 
intelligent beings. Their attempts to construe the world as 
itself a rational process and to read the mind into its substance 
and into its every operation; their making of mythologies even; 
their superstitions, their blunders, their faiths, their hopes, their 
ambitions; their irrationalities also; their sciences, their philos- 
ophies, their poetry, and their art; their morality and their 
religion; their likes and dislikes; their loves and their hates; 
their cults and their ceremonies; their societies and their utopias; 
their nationalities and their politics; their laws and their insti- 
tutions; their comedies and their tragedies; their impotence and 
their strength;—all these things are no less ontological than 
nebulez and ions. They are as much factors in evolution as 
anything that can be named. They have to be reckoned with 
as much as climate and soil. They are as dignified as electricity 
or gravitation. That the world should have become the home 
of the imagination is no less cosmically important than that it 
should have become the home of stellar systems. If man was 
destined to be an instance of physics and chemistry, he was 
also destined to be an instance of the “life of reason.” 

That intelligent beings should recover their history is no reason 
why they should repudiate it, even if they find many things of 
which to be ashamed; for they are examples of the recovery of 
the past with the prospect of a future. In reading their own his- 
tory, they may find that they may smile at that which once 
they reverenced and laugh at that which once they feared. They 
may have to unlearn many established lessons and renounce 
many cherished hopes. They may have to emancipate them- 
selves continually from their past; but note that it is from their 
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past that they would be emancipated and that it is freedom that 
they seek. It is not anew form of slavery. Into what greater 
slavery could they fall than into that implied by the squandering 
of their inheritance or by blaming their ancestors for preceding 
them? They will be ancestors themselves one day and others 
will ask what they have bequeathed. These others may not 
ask for Greece again or for Rome or for Christianity, but they 
will ask for the like of these, things which can live perennially 
in the imagination, even if as institutions they are past and dead. 
He is not freed from the past who has lost it or who regards himself 
simply as its product. In the one case he would have no ex- 
perience to guide him and no memories to cherish. In the other 
he would have no enthusiasm. To be emancipated is to have 
recovered the past untrammeled in an enlightened pursuit of 
that enterprise of the mind which first begot it. It is not to 
renounce imagination, but to exercise it illumined and refreshed. 

It would appear, therefore, an error to consider intelligence 
solely as the instrument of truth or the rule by which propositions 
are proved and disproved. It is such an instrument and such a 
rule, but it is more. It is an instrument for the recovery of the 
past in such wise that the past is doubly effective, effective in 
view of its own continued nature and effective in view of what 
intelligence conceives and imagines. To that double effective- 
ness knowledge is subsidiary. It is a means to an end, not an 
end in itself. How the whole of philosophy witnesses to that 
conclusion! We call ourselves by differing party names. We 
rush to different colors to contend under them for the truth of 
propositions. It is a battle for the strong, and it is good to engage 
in it. Let the hosts be drilled and the conflict test our strategy, 
for truth is worth fighting for. Yet it is worth fighting for 
because there is one truth which none of us can successfully 
assail, the truth that intelligence provides ‘‘a technique for 
generating a chosen future out of a given present.” ! 

I made my summary at the beginning. I there stated that 
it was my purpose to express the opinion that evolution is 


1W. T. Bush, “The Emancipation of Intelligence,’’ The Journal of Philosophy, 
Psychology, and Scientific Methods, Vol. VIII, p. 178. 
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history; that antecedents and causes should consequently be 
historically construed; that evolution is pluralistic, implying 
many histories but no single history of the world; that man writes 
the history only of his own world; that, however, since he dis- 
covers his world to be a history, he may have a science of history 
or evolution which is universal; and that this science indicates 
that evolution is progressive. Such an opinion is, I believe, 
liberalizing. It frees intelligence for its own progressive oper- 
ation untrammeled by any suspicion of its rights. It suggests 
that the discovery of the world is not principally or essentially 
the discovery of what it has been, and not at all the discovery 
of causes which, irrespective of its history, have produced it, 
but the discovery of its implied possibilities, a discovery which is 
the surest foundation for the ideals of men and which allows them 
to look upon their present and their future as something far 
richer than an illustration of their past. 
FREDERICK J. E. WoopBRIDGE. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


THE RELATION OF CONSCIOUSNESS AND OBJECT IN 
SENSE-PERCEPTION.! 


N the paper I purpose to discuss both the ‘connected but dis- 
criminable questions’ which our Committee on Definitions 

has proposed.? The answer that I shall give to the first question 
is the one which the Committee has formulated as follows: ‘‘ That 
perceived objects are sometimes real and sometimes not real, 
and real objects are sometimes perceived and sometimes not 
perceived (which here signifies ‘not given in any actual per- 
ception’). This means that the real object and the perceived 
object are at the moment of perception numerically one, and 
that the real object may exist at other moments apart from any 
perception.”” The view thus formulated the Committee calls 
‘Epistemological Monism and Realism.’ The answer I shall 
give to the second question is that ‘‘consciousness is a unique 
and not further analyzable relation of ‘togetherness’ which 
obtains among all the objects given in the momentary, individ- 
uated, and limited field of any particular perception.” Both 
of these answers I have defended elsewhere,’ and I will take this 
occasion to show more fully than I have yet done how the 
answer given to the second question is logically related to the 
answer given to the first, but in doing this I wish also to develop 
further both the connected views. All this can perhaps best be 
done by making constant reference to criticisms that have ap- 
peared in the papers mentioned in the Committee’s Bibliography. 

It would have saved time if I could have accepted the Commit- 
tee’s formulation of epistemologically monistic realism without 
qualification or comment; but, as I cannot do this, I shall ask the 

1An abstract of this paper was read at the Eleventh Annual Meeting of the 
American Philosophical Association, in Cambridge, December 27, 1911. 

2 The Report of the Committee has been published in the Journal of Philosophy, 
Psychology and Scientific Methods, VIII, pp. 701 ff. 

In the Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, Vol. IV, pp. 
449 ff., 589 ff., 683 ff.; Vol. VI, pp. 225 ff., and Vol. VIII, pp. 511 ff. 
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indulgence of being allowed to qualify and comment. In the 
first place, I should like to soften down the dogmatism of the 
Committee’s formulation. I should be loth to say that idealism 
in each and all of its forms is false. There appear to be serious 
flaws in all the arguments advanced for idealism, but of course 
a flaw in an argument is not a proof of the falsity of the con- 
clusion. Idealism is not demonstrably false; its chief offense 
is that it claims to be the only tenable theory of the universe 
and the only theory that can give the business of morality a 
genuine enablement. Both claims seem to be unfounded. On 
the other hand the difficulties of realism are not slight. My 
advocacy of realism here is not to be attributed to any belief 
that realism is demonstrably true, but to the fact that many of 
the difficulties, alleged to be insuperable on any realistic theory, 
have seemed to yield in face of more searching analysis, and many 
others do not appear now quite so hopelessly formidable as they 
did at first. All this gives to realism the character of a promising 
working hypothesis. My position here is frankly that of an 
advocate who undertakes to defend a client, whose case he has 
taken up because, having had occasion to look into it, he has 
found that many counts in the indictment against the defendant 
are supported by infamously weak testimony. The case is now 
up for a hearing, and all I ask is the Scotch verdict. If the jury 
will render that, his friends will do the rest. 

In the second place, the term ‘object’ has been defined by the 
Committee as ‘‘ any complex of physical qualities, whether per- 
ceived or unperceived and whether real or unreal.’’ I wish to 
ask leave of you to suggest another definition and make this the 
basis of interpretation for what I shall have tosay. By object is 
meant any quality or any relation, however abstractly taken. 
Suppose the case under consideration to be the perception of an 
orange. Now what is the perceived object here? The orange 
color, the hemisphericity, the continuity of surface—is each 
one of these things a perceived object? Or is there only one 
perceived object constituted by the named qualities and relations 
together with such others as may characterize the perceived 
orange? Now a realist, using the term object abstractly, may 
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be disposed to say that some specified perceived object is nu- 
merically one with the real object, and that some other specified 
perceived object is not numerically one with the real object. 
Such a realist must say, when both these abstractly taken per- 
ceived objects are regarded as entering into the constitution of a 
concrete perceived object, that this concrete perceived object is 
not numerically one with the concrete real object. There are 
numerically two objects, each with its complement of qualities 
and relations, although each shares with the other some identical 
qualities and relations. If then by perceived object be meant 
the concrete perceived object, and by real object be meant the 
concrete real object, I should have to class myself with the 
epistemological dualists, and yet in that class I find myself in as 
strange company and as ill at ease therein as a bald-headed 
goose in the company of bald-headed men. If however by per- 
ceived object be meant any quality or any relation that is per- 
ceived, then I can class myself in the congenial company of 
epistemological monists; the atoning ‘consciousness of kind’ is 
a complacency that fortifies me against the charge of common 
silliness. Let us now proceed to the specifications in that charge. 

1. The first argument I shall consider has been urged against 
epistemologically monistic realism by those with whom I am in 
agreement as to the nature of consciousness. Mr. Miller and 
Mr. Drake,' while regarding consciousness as being a unique kind 
of ‘togetherness’ of objects, maintain that just because con- 
sciousness is exactly this kind of thing the real object can never 


‘be perceived. If they are correct on this point, then my view 


is logically untenable, and there is no need of trying to develop 
it further. ‘‘Try to suppose,” says Mr. Miller, ‘‘a content X 
{the real object] in two minds or fields one of which contains 
also the private content A, and the second of which contains 
also the private content B. Joint presentation or empirical 
conjunction, that which constitutes a field, is a relation between 
contents. Now in field No. 1 X [the real object] stands in a 
relation of conjunction with A, while in field No. 2 it does not 


1“ The Inadequacy of ‘Natural’ Realism,” Journal of Phil., Vol. VIII, pp. 
365 ff. 
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stand in that relation, A being left outside. So the result is 
that the same content [the real object], at the same time, does 
and does not stand in a certain relation to another.”’! Put 
this way realism does seem to have made a mess of it. It ought 
to have followed Mr. Miller’s logical recipe, and the result would 
have been a delicious pudding. But the best proof of a pudding 
is the eating of it; let us see how one of these puddings tastes. 
In the ‘field’ of the American Philosophical Association Mr. 
Miller stands in a relation of conjunction with me, while in that 
of the Western Philosophical Association he does not stand in 
that relation, being left outside by his own choice. So the result 
is that the same content at the same time does and does not stand 
in a certain relation to another, the relation being of course that 
of fellow-membership in philosophical associations. Being a 
contradiction in terms, the alleged fact stated above cannot be 
true, and our published membership-lists are egregiously illogical. 
Here then is a sample of Mr. Miller’s logical puddings. If you 
like it you are welcome to my share. 

2. Mr. Miller and Mr. Drake find another difficulty in the 
combination of epistemological monism with realism. ‘‘The 
desk as a light-brown total or unit,”” says Mr. Miller, “‘the desk 
as a complex combination of drawers and compartments to the 
right and left, the desk as a wilderness of woody fiber, thfe desk, 
if you will, as a host of ordered molecules or atoms, are different 
desks, and will in no wise go together . . . if we could bring in 
all sides and features of the object we should not have a desk, 
but a monstrous medley. . . . The incompatibility is logical. 
A continuous polished brown surface is not a fibrous or a granu- 
lated surface. A marshalling of what we scientifically mean by 
molecules is not what we familiarly mean by a desk.” * Now 
I have found it hard to locate the logical difficulty which Mr. 
Miller is trying to point out to me. For a long time I took it 
to be in the fact that so many qualities and parts must be con- 
sidered by realism as uniting to form one desk. But the more I 
reflect on this interpretation of Mr. Miller’s polemic, the more 


1 Essays Philosophical and Psychological in Honor of William James, p. 250. 
2 Op. cit., pp. 256-7. 
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reluctant am I to believe that this is what he can have meant. 
It would be too inconsistent of such a logician to mean it. For 
he himself has said that “One looks across the room, and at a 
single moment of one’s looking certain portions of the wall, the 
rug, the table, the sofa, are conjoined. They are, as the phrase is, 
‘in one consciousness.’""' This whole empirical complex of 
any moment, as I understand Mr. Miller, is a “single state or 
field of consciousness.’’* Now if such different things as portions 
of wall, room, rug, and sofa, can actually combine into a “‘ single 
state of consciousness’’ without logical transgression, I do not 
see how Mr. Miller could have had the unfairness to assert that 
drawers and compartments to right and left, woody fiber, and, if 
you will, a host of molecules and atoms cannot in their own way 
unite to form a single desk. Is a desk bound to be more purely 
logical in its unity than a state of consciousness? I have not 
found anywhere else in Mr. Miller’s writings any indication of 
his holding that while the material world is obliged at all hazards 
to obey the laws of such a rigid logic, the world of consciousness 
may disregard the laws of logic in its formation and yet be without 
sin. This is Bergson’s view, but then in Bergson it is combined 
with a depreciation of logic as a speculative instrument. Again, 
Mr. Miller cannot have wished to emphasize the connotation 
of the word ‘mean’ in the sentence, ‘‘A marshalling of what we 
scientifically mean by molecules is not what we familiarly mean 
by a desk,” so as to find the contradiction of realism in the con- 
fusion of two entirely different conceptions. This would be 
parallel to saying that what we mean by color is not what we 
mean by shape, and therefore the same thing cannot be both 
yellow and round. Surely such a refutation of realism would be 
too utterly trifling to have been possibly Mr. Miller’s argument. 

So far as I can see then, there is only one sentence in the whole 
passage from which the quotation about the desk is taken in 
which any appearance of logical inconsistency is pointed out: 
“‘A continuous polished brown surface is not a fibrous or a granu- 
lated surface.””’ And even here the brownness of the surface 


1 “Ts Consciousness ‘a Type of Behavior’?"’ Journal of Philosophy, VIII, p. 323. 
2 Essays Philosophical and Psychological, p. 255. 
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does not seem to be in contradiction to anything, unless we are 
to suppose that the fibers or the grains are not brown while the 
surface as a whole is brown. Now it is quite true that when the 
grains are taken small enough, as science does take them (calling 
them molecules and atoms and alpha particles), realism may follow 
the scientists in supposing that these particles are uncolored; 
but then realism is not committed to such a taking. But even 
if it were, what logic is there to rule out the possibility that 
parts of real things do not have qualities that wholes do have? 
Such a possibility seems to be realized in many esthetic objects, 
as for example in a melody or a harmony. Why may not 
physical wholes share the privilege that certain experienced 
wholes possess? If they may, then the brownness of a group of 
uncolored atoms is not anti-logical, unless the melodic quality 
of a series of notes, not one of which by itself is melodic, is anti- 
logical. It must not be considered as an objection to this sug- 
gestion that the color of the combination varies from time to 
time. There is nothing in the type of realism here advocated 
that commits it to the maintenance of the immutability of real 
qualities. The physical universe may, on the realistic theory, 
be conceived as varying in every respect in which it can be shown 
with any plausibility that it does vary, and as constant in every 
respect in which it can be shown to be constant. The predi- 
lection of ‘critical’ realism for an alliance with a qualitatively 
unchanging physical universe must not be imputed to all 
realisms. 

But what about the polish and continuity of a surface which is 
also fibrous or granulated? Here we have many real difficulties, 
but the formal difficulty insisted on by Mr. Miller can be easily 
surmounted by any realist who admits that some perceived 
characteristics are not real. He can simply say that the per- 
ceived continuity is unreal, and exists only in consciousness, not 
in the material world. This is the way in which common sense, 
both naive and systematized, meets the difficulty. The per- 
ceived continuity of red in the blood is thus said to be only a 
way in which we, with our macroscopic vision, see what is really 
the discontinuous redness of discrete corpuscles. But I am not 
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sure that this is the only way or even the best way out of the 
difficulty. The subject of continuity is very intricate, and needs 
much more analysis than has as yet been given to it. In this 
case it is complicated with many other questions, such as that 
of the nature of impenetrability, and that of qualities which 
certain wholes may have but parts do not. Further, any defin- 
itive conclusion cannot be reached till questions as to the atomic 
constitution of the material world have been settled, if they ever 
be settled. In short, realism as a philosophy leaves open all 
the questions of fact that science in any of its special branches 
is now busied with. It is neither compelled nor disposed to deny 
any fact that is made out about the material world; it simply 
is more generous in its ascriptions of quality and relation to the 
real world. 

3. But suppose that for the time, pending many conclusions, 
a realist were to say that the perceived continuity of colored 
surfaces is a continuity in space and in real space, though it is a 
continuity that exists only in consciousness, not in the material 
world. He is now met by Mr. Lovejoy with a logical veto. In 
fact, formal logic exercises very freely these days its constitutional 
privilege of the veto against insurgent realism; its wisdom in so 
doing remains to be seen. More than once in the past its indis- 
cretions have served only to bring it intodisrepute. “In hallu- 
cinations, illusions, or even mere errors, then,” says Mr. Lovejoy, 
“we have instances in which the meaning of an object’s ‘ being in 
consciousness’ can not be expressed in terms congruous with the 
relational theory.’”’! Mr. Lovejoy seems to think that if any- 
thing is denied a place in the material world, it must be taken 
out of real space. The major premise which he employs to 
reach this conclusion is that ‘‘the same portion of real space”’ 
cannot “ be at once both empty and filled.””* I shall now attempt 
to show that this premise contains a most insidious equivocation. 
‘‘Empty”’ space may be space which is void of material objects 
or space which is void of immaterial objects or space void of 
both. A space may be void of material objects and filled with 

1“ Reflections of a Temporalist on the New Realism,” Journal of Philosophy, 
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2 Ibid. 
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some immaterial object or even many of them, or vice versa; or 
a space may even be filled with both a material and an immaterial 
object. This of course sounds hopelessly scholastic to many 
of you, but many scholastic insights have been discarded, not 
because they were false in principle but because they were wrongly 
applied under the dominance of the scholastic conception of a 
soul substance. Philosophical conceptions as well as their 
human hosts may have their good manners corrupted by evil 
communications. If you will only indulge me for a few moments, 
meanwhile keeping your antischolastic prejudices in abeyance 
long enough to give me a fair hearing, I will undertake to make 
good this particular scholastic principle, whose reputation has 
been deservedly besmirched by its previous bad behavior. I 
will try to show that the immediate facts of experience support 
this principle, and that logic is not against it. Let us take just 
one case. Look into a hand-mirror which you are holding to 
your face. You see an ‘image’ in the space behind the mirror. 
Reach one hand behind the mirror and you feel the wall in 
the place where you see the image. So far as the immediate 
facts of that experience go, the image is seen to be just where 
the wall is felt to be. Each is in space, in the same space, 
and in the same place in that space. But you retort that 
the one is in visual space and the other in tactual space. I 
can only reply that, if your experience is like mine under the 
conditions named, what you say is not a statement of im- 
mediately experienced fact, but of a certain theory which you 
have accepted about these facts. That theory may be true or 
false; but I cannot see how it can be shown to be true unless the 
facts as immediately experienced can be shown to be self-con- 
tradictory. Your theory forces you to recognize two spaces 
when there is only one space actually experienced. As a theory 
it has many other difficulties besides. I do not say that these 
difficulties cannot be successfully met; but is it not wise to decline 
to meet difficulties that you can more easily avoid than meet? 
Into these difficulties I cannot go here; they are at least as great 
as most of the difficulties that are found in realism, and many of 
the difficulties that have been found in realism have first been 
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imported into it on the back of this theory of yours. But let 
us return to the immediately experienced facts, and try to see 
whether we may not state these facts in realistic fashion without 
making ourselves justly liable to the charge of logical incon- 
sistency. 

In the first place, our realism does not try to classify the facts 
under the traditional rubrics ‘real’ and ‘apparent,’ mutually 
opposed and exclusive. In the second place, it does classify 
them under two very different rubrics ‘material’ and ‘im- 
material,’ or, if you prefer the Committee’s terminology, ‘real’ 
and ‘unreal.’ But it must be remembered that ‘real’ or ‘ma- 
terial’ and ‘unreal’ or ‘immaterial’ do not have obvious sig- 
nifications, incapable of being misunderstood. To define the 
‘real’ as the ‘material,’ and then to define the ‘material’ as 
the ‘space-occupying,’ leads nowhere if space-occupancy be 
itself ambiguous.' In the third place, in dealing with the facts 
experienced or perceived when looking into the mirror, I merely 
try to discover what are actually the relations perceived as ob- 
taining between image, hand, and wall, and I distinguish what 
I find to be different relations. Upon the basis of these dis- 
tinctions I construct my realistic statement; and my holding fast 
to the distinctions saves me, I think, from logical inconsistency. 

Now let us see what are the relations we can thus distinguish. 
There are several that are pertinent to our present inquiry. 
First, there is the relation of spatial externality that obtains 
between my hand and the wall. But I do not find that my hand 
is spatially external to the image: the image is seen to be where 
my hand is felt to be. If I move my head backward from the 
mirror the image recedes into the place where the wall is felt 
by my hand to be. The'second relation I discover on analysis 
is that of spatial monopolization obtaining between hand and 
wall. I cannot put my hand ‘into the wall,’ i. e., into the place 
where the wall is, whereas I can put the image into either place 


1 I will suggest a definition of ‘material’ and ‘immaterial’ before I have done with 
this problem, and it is in accordance with this definition that I shall ask you to 
interpret the terms ‘real’ and ‘unreal’ in this paper, these latter terms having by 
the Committee been made practically synonymous with the terms ‘material’ and 
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by the proper movement of my head. Then there is the relation 
of movement, or, if you prefer to put it in another way, the change 
of relation involved in movement, the consideration of which 
would take us into the question of time. Then over and above 
all these relations there is the fact of space-occupancy or spatial 
position, upon the purely relational character of which I should 
not wish here to commit myself. It is a difficult problem which 
would take too much time now to discuss. 

Now if spatial monopolization be a relation that obtains among 
certain objects perceived, and not among certain other objects 
perceived, although all these objects are perceived as spatially 
located, why not accept this as a fact, instead of doubling our 
space, and calling one of the resultant spaces consciousness? 
There is no logical incompatibility in the fact that some objects 
exclude some other objects from the place where they are, while 
they do not exclude all other objects. If we thus take the facts as 
they present themselves in experience, without reéditing them, 
we need not consider impenetrability as a universal characteristic 
of space-occupying objects, any more than commercial monopo- 
lization need be accepted as a universal characteristic of business 
corporations. The dogma of the impenetrability of all objects 
in space is a generalization from a part of our experiences, and is 
made in defiance of other experienced facts; and it is only after 
you have accepted this dogma, that logic forces you to go further 
and regard the facts that contradict your dogma as not being 
in real space. 

Logic does not force any one to admit that, if any space is 
filled by something, nothing else except this occupant can be 
in that space at the same time. We must first define what 
is meant by ‘filled,’ before the law of contradiction can be 
applied to any statement in which this term occurs. For in- 
stance, when we say that we have filled a glass full of water, the 
law of contradiction does not tell us that we cannot put any sugar 
into it; for ‘a glass full of water’ may mean a glass that holds all 
the water that can be put into it under given conditions. Not 
logic but observation and experiment can determine whether 
something else than water can be put into a glass full of water. 
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So again a ‘dinner pail’ may be declared to be empty without 
danger that a logic that knows its business will step in and draw 
from this statement the conclusion that there is no air in the 
pail. Now in like manner the realist does not think that he is 
fairly treated when his admission that a space is filled with a 
material object is used as a premise to force upon him the con- 
clusion that that space cannot contain or receive along with 
this material object some immaterial object or any number of 
such objects, because forsooth ‘the same portion of real space 
cannot be at once both filled and empty.’ The realist may try 
as hard as any one else not to contradict himself and like other 
persons he may fail, but he should not be held responsible for 
illogicalities of which he is not guilty. 

Mr. Lovejoy’s criticism is thus shown to be based upon a 
misunderstanding of the realistic position. This misunderstand- 
ing is natural enough in view of the fact that realism has not gone 
very much into the detail of exposition. In order to remove 
Mr. Lovejoy’s misunderstanding, I will here attempt to give a 
very brief sketch of my realistic Weltanschauung, so far as it 
concerns the spatial relation of the material world to immaterial 
things,—a sketch very brief partly because I have no time for 
anything else here, and partly because I should not be able to fill 
in the sketch at more than a few points even if I had the time. 
The space that is given in any perception is only a portion of one 
space which extends out in three dimensions, presumably without 
limits. In this space there are some objects which are impene- 
trable; but this impenetrability is relative only to certain other 
objects in this space. So far from being a universal characteristic 
of space-occupying objects, impenetrability is not only a char- 
acteristic of only some space-occupying objects, but it is also a 
characteristic of these objects only in relation to some other space- 
occupying objects, not in relation to all other space-occupying 
objects. Those objects that stand in this mutual relation of 
impenetrability I call ‘material’ objects; all other objects are 
‘immaterial.’! In thus calling an object immaterial I am merely 


1 According to this definition the problematic ether is ‘immaterial,’ if its nature 
as continuous is correctly conceived by physical science. Its continuity involves 
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recognizing the fact that it is not a space-monopolizer. The 
term material thus does not connote any distinctive quality, 
but only the distinctive relation of space-monopolization in 
which the material object stands to other material objects.! 
Though material and immaterial objects are not mutually im- 
penetrable, they stand to each other in various other relations, 
such as priority, likeness, difference, causality, andsoon. Among 
these relations obtaining between material and immaterial objects 
is the consciousness relation. 

Let us now pause awhile to examine this relation more closely 
before continuing the sketch of the realistic Weltanschauung 
as far as the contents of space are concerned. Like every other 
relation, consciousness, when it obtains among objects, consti- 
tutes them into a unitary group or complex. Any conscious- 
ness complex is an ‘experience.’ Like many other relational 
complexes, é. g., a circle, every experience seems to have a unique 
center of reference.2 The center of reference of an experience is 
a material body, or rather such parts of that body as enter into 


its sharing with material objects and immaterial objects such portions of space as 
they occupy. I should however call it a ‘physical’ object, because if it does exist 
it shares with ‘material’ objects the common characteristic of not having to be a 
term of aconsciousness relation. It may, in other words, exist ‘outside of conscious- 
ness’; it succeeds very well in keeping outside all the time. To ‘exist outside of 
consciousness’ is to be in space and time and yet not to be a term of some con- 
sciousness relation.—Since writing what precedes, Mr. Morris R. Cohen has kindly 
brought to my attention the following passage from an article by Lord Kelvin: 
“It has occurred to me that, without contravening anything we know from obser- 
vation of nature, we may simply deny the scholastic axiom that two portions of 
matter cannot jointly occupy the same space, and may assert, as an admissible 
hypothesis, that ether does occupy the same space as ponderable matter, and that 
ether is not displaced by ponderable bodies moving through space occupied by 
ether." Philosophical Magazine and Journal of Science, Vol. II, Sixth Series, 
1907, Pp. 3- 

1 On this point, as on so many others, it will be seen that I am indebted to William 
James for the general principle I employ; see the concluding pages of his article, 
“Does Consciousness Exist?"’ Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific 
Methods, Vol. 1, pp. 488 f. 

? Many relational complexes do not have such a single and exclusive center of 
reference. For instance the distance between Cambridge and Madison is not 
centered exclusively in either Cambridge or Madison. On the other hand the 
relationship which constitutes a patriarchal family or an absolute monarchy is 
centered in the patriarch or monarch, so that the sovereign could with much truth 
say L’état c'est moi. 
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that experience, together with such immaterial things as pene- 
trate that body and are likewise included in that experience, 
é. g., organic sensations, emotions, etc. Two or more experi- 
ences may have the same body as center, as in the case of double 
personality, although even here it is probable that a precise identi- 
fication of the center in either case would not show exact coin- 
cidence. 

In every distinct type of centered relation the kind of cen- 
trality enjoyed by some one or more of its terms is unique. 
The respective centralities of the center of a circle, of the foci of 
an ellipse, of the keystone of an arch, of the patriach of a clan, of 
the boss of a political machine, of the hero of a story, of the Idea 
of the Good in Plato’s world of Ideas, is each the peculiar kind 
of centrality which the peculiar kind of relation in question carries 
with it. If the relation is a spatial relation the centrality is 
spatial; if the relation is social, the centrality is social; if the 
relation is of the wzsthetic type, the centrality is esthetic. If 
the relation is consciousness, the centrality is just that unique 
kind of centrality which we find belonging to those various terms 
of the consciousness relation, which we call collectively and 
synthetically the self. As consciousness is a relation between 
objects in space, we find in experience a spatial perspective which 
centers in that portion of space the body occupies.' As con- 
sciousness is a relation between objects in time, we find a temporal 
perspective centering in that portion of time which the body and 
its organic sensations occupy. And yet the spatial and temporal 
centers of experience are not merely spatial and temporal centers; 
they are spatial and temporal centers of a relational complex 
which has a distinctive character given to it by the fact that it is 
a conscious relational complex; and the spatial and temporal 
centers of experience get a coloring all their own from the fact 
that the relation of consciousness constitutes out of the spatial 
and temporal terms it organizes a unique conscious whole. In 
short, the center of experience is a conscious center. 


1A more detailed consideration of the centrality of consciousness in its spatial 
aspect would, I think, show that objections against realism based on the fact 
that the same object varies in size with variation of distance from the body, and 
on similar facts, are not unanswerable. 
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Again, consciousness, like any other relation, and like any 
quality, exists in individualized instances, and yet each instance 
is an instance of a kind. Identity of kind is not incompatible 
with discreteness of instance. Just as the equality of 4 to 2 + 2 
is generically identical with the equality of 9 to 3 X 3, and yet 
the first equality is just that particular equality which obtains 
between the quantities in the first equation, and the second is 
just that particular equality which obtains between the quan- 
tities in the second equation, so consciousness is generically one 
and individually many. Any consciousness is an individualized 
consciousness. When I say this, I mean not only an indi- 
vidualized consciousness, but also an individualized consciousness. 
The uniqueness of the consciousness relation in general enters 
into its individualized instances, so that we have in any indi- 
vidualized consciousness an individuality generically different 
from that of any other individualized relation. The individuality 
of consciousness is to be taken just as it is, and not to be washed 
out till it is indistinguishable from an equally washed-out 
individuality of some other relation. 

I have dwelt on the centered character of the consciousness 
relation and the unique individuality of any individualized con- 
sciousness, partly because some of the advocates of the relational 
theory of consciousness have as yet failed to do so, and partly 
because the opponents of this theory have, as a result, very natu- 
rally supposed that this theory involves consequences which it 
does not involve, consequences which are at variance with facts. 
To say that consciousness is a relation is not to say much that 
is worth saying, unless it be followed by saying that consciousness 
is not a relation tiberhaupt, but a relation which relates in just 
the specific way that brings about the specific things that we call 
our experiences. As I understand the advocates of this theory, 
they have never meant to stop on the insistence that conscious- 
ness is a relation. But the novelty of their contention has 
brought about a situation in which attention is directed to the 
general relational character of consciousness and to some extent 
diverted from the specific differentia of the consciousness 
relation. 
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Let us now return to the consideration of the one space in which 
are located material and immaterial objects. In this space are 
experiences, each experience constituted by the fact that an 
individualized and centered consciousness relation obtains among 
certain of these objects, material and immaterial. An experience 
as a uniquely integrated whole of spatial objects has a spatial 
extension, or, if you prefer it, a spatial span. But this whole as 
a conscious whole does not monopolize the space where it is. 
An experience may be spatially penetrated by some other experi- 
ence. Your perceptual experiences at this moment of my 
reading this paper may be in part in the same place in which is 
my perceptual experience, each experience differently centered, 
but all partially overlapping in space. In this respect any 
consciousness complex is analogous to many other complexes. 
For instance I may have on my shelf twenty-four books, the 
sixteen books to the right being bound in red, the eight to the 
left in green; while the eight to the right are octavos and the 
sixteen to the left are duodecimos. The duodecimo group in 
this case overlaps the red group. Neither group forfeits its 


integrity as a group by reason of the fact that part of the space’ 


the group occupies is also occupied by the other group. Even 
so our experiences spatially penetrate each other. No experience 
is compelled to contract its spatial bulk because some other 
experience is going to elbow its way intoit. There is no crowding 
as of angels ona needle’s point. Each experience has all the room 
it takes, and shares as much room with its fellows as they need.' 

Thus we have in the one space one actual world of a vastness 
and complexity incomprehensible in detail; of this one world the 
material world is a part, every immaterial object is a part, and 
every experience is a part. There are worlds within worlds, 
each with a unity of its own, each with some interconnection 


! But this spatial interpenetration is not to be used as a premise for a telepathic 
conclusion. Whether telepathy is a fact or not may or may not be open to dis- 
cussion. Only facts can decide. But the logic that would deduce telepathy from 
the statements made in the paragraph above could also as well infer that when a 
number of men stroll through a thicket, the bushes intervening between their legs 
become parties to the human fellowship. With Walt Whitman in the party the 
bushes probably would, but that would be because Whitman was Whitman, not 
merely because the bushes happen to be there. 
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with some other world. The different worlds in space are differ- 
ent, not because each is in a space all its own, but because each is 
constituted after its own kind by the relations that obtain among 
its members; and the same members in some cases enter into the 
different worlds, the material world, your world, my world, and 
the worlds of your cat and my dog. 

4. Let us now pass to the time problem, so far as it can be 
treated here, and before taking up the special difficulty which 
has so often been thrown down as a gauntlet to realism, let me 
make one or two general remarks on the subject of time. Just 
as the realist declines to accept impenetrability as a universal 
characteristic of space-occupying objects, so would he reject one 
interpretation of the old truism, ex nihilo nihil fit. So far as this 
principle is intended to exclude novelty it is repudiated. New 
things are constantly occurring, and among these new things the 
realist would include new qualities of material objects. Some 
constancies obtain, and some novelties arise; just how much of 
either is not to be determined a priori. The realist is willing to 
accept just as much permanance as can be established, and is 
willing even to assume more, but he is not willing to generalize 
to the sweeping conclusion that matter in all its qualities is 
unchangeable. Immaterial things likewise, such as pain, come 
and go; they come nowhence and go nowhither. They have their 
antecedents, but they are not their antecedents. And so with 
consciousness. It supervenes, but when it does it comes asa 
novelty, just as, when two objects come to resemble each other 
by changes they undergo, the similarity that arises is not an 
eternal similarity that has migrated from eternity into time to 
take up a temporary sojourn; it was not; it is; and it will not be. 
We may discover its causes, but we do not find it in its causes; 
we find its causes. On such a view, the appearance of an halluci- 
natory object “evidently is not properly describable as the 
momentary entrance of a real and perduring spatial thing,’’! 
unless it can be shown that it had existed before it entered. But 
its lack of perdurance is no more evidence of its not being where 
it is when it is perceived, than its penetrability is evidence that 


* Lovejoy, op. cit., p. 596. 
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it is not there. That object was not before it was perceived, 
although its causes were; it ceases, it is annihilated, when it ceases 
to be perceived; but its effects endure,' changing as they go. 

Let us now address ourselves to the special time problem which 
is so acutely felt by many when the question arises: How can 
we now perceive a star that for aught we know may have been 
extinct for a thousand years? But I should first like to ask 
another question: ‘‘ How can I here in this part of space perceive 
something out yonder?”’ To this question Mr. Miller gives what 
seems to me the true answer. He says that we “recognize that 
the object is external to ourselves . . . but ‘external to ourselves’ 
does not mean external to our consciousness . . . but external 
to our bodies, primarily, and secondarily, distinct from our 
feelings and ideas.’’? Now why not give the same kind of answer 
to the question how we now can know a star which existed a 
thousand years ago? Such an answer would run: The star is 
indeed prior to ourselves, but ‘prior to ourselves’ does not mean 
prior to our consciousness, but prior to our bodies, primarily, 
and secondarily, to our feelings and ideas.* 

So far as I can see there are two obstacles to the acceptance 
of this answer. The one is intellectualistic, the other empirical. 
The intellectualistic objection holds as well against the generally 
accepted solution of the space problem of perception just referred 
to. But I will not discuss this objection, till it is pressed. The 
empirical objection is based on the fact that the star is not experi- 
enced as prior to my body and its feelings in the same way in 
which the object out there in space is experienced as external 
tomy body. This is indeed at first sight a most serious objection, 
and unless it can be met realism will be in a precarious position; 
it will be in just as precarious a position in face of this problem 
as any other theory which recognizes the facts that constitute 
the problem. Now before I suggest a solution of this problem 
from a realistic point of view, let me call attention to the fact 


1 See “‘ Huxley’s Epiphenomenalism,”’ Journal of Philosophy, Vol. VII, pp. 449 ff. 

2 Essays Philosophical and Psychological, p. 239. 

3 This solution of the time problem differs at least in form from that which I 
proposed some years ago. In substance also it differs somewhat, but not so much 
as may appear at first sight. See Journal of Philosophy, Vol. lV, pp. 595 ff. 
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that this time difficulty is only one of a type. Two flashes may 
be perceived as synchronous, although we may have good reason 
to suppose that if we had experienced them in all their time 
relations we should have experienced them as successive. So in 
space we may not experience the two points of a compass pricking 
our back as spatially external to each other, although if we had 
experienced them in their full complement of space relations 
we should have experienced them as mutually external. I bring 
in these additional difficulties, not because I wish to make an 
inexplicability seem less an inexplicability because it is only 
one of many, but because the accumulation of similar perplexities 
may suggest some means of removing them all. The comparison 
of all such cases as these suggests that something of the complexity 
of the temporal and spatial relations in which real objects stand 
to each other has been left out when they enter into experience. 
Now what theory of consciousness could better be adapted to 
deal with this kind of difficulty than the very theory that con- 
sciousness is a way certain objects have of being together, and 
that when objects come together in this way some of the qualities 
and relations of these objects are not taken into the union con- 
stituted by consciousness? ‘‘When it comes to the making of 
experience, some things are taken and others are left.”! Why 
should not just those relations be left out, whose function it is to 
distance their terms from one another in time and space? The 
relational view of consciousness thus seems to enable us to deal 
with our specific problem in a very simple way, and this way is 
at bottom the old naively realistic way which the ‘plain man’ 
and the scientist take when they say, ‘Things are really thus 
and so, but we do not see them as they are.” So say I asa plain 
man, and when I become a plain philosopher I do not take it 
back. I merely go on to say that the reason I do not see them 
as they fully are is that I see them only in part, as through 
(not in) a glass darkly. An omission from consciousness is 
not an utterance of consciousness. 


1“ Experience and its Inner Duplicity,"’ Journal of Philosophy, Vol. VI, p. 226. 
As printed the text referred to reads ‘reality’ instead of ‘experience’; but this was 
a slip, which leaves the sentence meaningless or irrelevant to the context. 
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Now if this were all that need be said on this matter, the 
solution proposed would be easy enough; many would say too 
easy to be taken seriously. But it is not all; for talk away as 
much as we please, experience does present us with the star as 
contemporary with the body. The suppressio veri is a suggestio 
falsi then, is it not? And again, if my consciousness spans 
the time from date of star to date of body, must it not itself be 
dated as of the millennium 911-1911? If I could not see this 
joke, others at any rate would be quick enough to see it. I 
cannot discuss these points thoroughly here in a paper much 
too long already. I will merely say that body and star are con- 
temporary but not simultaneous. Contemporaneity is syn- 
chronousness within the same durational unit, whatever that 
unit may be, e. g., within the same day, or year, or century. 
Contemporary philosophy, for instance, is not confined to the 
present instant.' Simultaneity, on the other hand, is synchron- 
ousness of events whose relative direction inter se runs as it were 
at right angles to the direction of the temporal current.2 Con- 
temporaneity is longitudinal synchronousness; simultaneity is 
transverse synchronousness. Applying this distinction to our 
problem I would suggest that experience gives us the star as 
contemporary; in our confusion resulting from lack of analysis 
we mistake this contemporaneity for simultaneity. 

And now as to the date of consciousness. If consciousness 
were not a uniquely centered relation, there would be no more 
justification for dating a consciousness which spans a thousand 
years at the end of that period than at the beginning. It would 


11 once attended lectures given by President McCosh on ‘Contemporary 
Philosophy,”’ in which modern thought was traced down as far as Plato. 

2 Time has three directions, two of which lie in one dimension; the third direction 
in non-dimensional. Duration with its two directions is dimensional because it can 
be measured; and position in duration is ordered. In the direction of simultaneity 
there is no order, and no intervalled position giving distance that can be measured. 
It would be more correct to say that the third direction in time is the system of 
directions in the three dimensions of space, and that the order and position in the 
third direction of time is the spatial order and position. Most correct of all would 
it be to say that time and space are distinct systems of relations within a unitary 
and comprehensive system of relations, the spatio-temporal system. We do not 
have time plus space, but spaced-time-and-timed-space. The full recognition of 
this fact would guard us from the errors into which Bergson has fallen. 
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be as correct to say that a thousand years ago I saw that bother- 
some star, as to say that I see it now. But consciousness is 
centered, and being entered in what is now, it is now and uot 
then that I perceive. Consciousness enjoys a limited trans- 
cendence of the date which is central to consciousness; but this 
transcendence radiates from the present,' and is commensurate 
with the durational span of its objects; just as consciousness 
hasa limited ubiquity likewise radiating from the body’s position. 
The date-transcendence of consciousness here maintained is 
thus not only quantitatively different from the eternity of the 
Absolute Consciousness but also qualitatively different. The 
Absolute Consciousness hovers over the infinite stretch of dura- 
tion, but like Noah’s dove it finds no rest for the sole of its foot. 
The reason for its failure is not that there is no resting place: 
there are altogether too many of them. Its plight therefore 
is rather, to compare great things with small, and ineffable 
things with inaffable, that of Mr. Kipling’s cat who walks by 
himself, all places being alike to him. 

5. There are still two further questions that I wish to touch 
upon here, indicating the answers that I should be disposed to 
give. The first concerns color blindness. Suppose we should 
say, what many psychologists say, that color and brightness are 
different ‘attributes’ of sensation; why then might they not be 
different real qualities of real things? And why might not, under 
certain organic conditions, the selective relation of consciousness 
pick out for one of its terms the brightness and omit the green- 
ness or the redness, just as under other organic conditions 
it omits them both? If consciousness were a selective relation, 
and if it did select brightness and omit redness, the result would 
be just like what we find. The theory of consciousness as a 
unique selective relation then seems to work pretty well here 
as an hypothesis. The empirical fact that consciousness is a 
unique way of togetherness seems thus to become a scientific 
principle for the solution of a most vexed problem. 

6. The other question just referred to is that of the ‘‘con- 
sciousness of consciousness.” I discussed this question some 


'Cf. my article, “‘ The ‘Eternal Consciousness,’"’ Mind, N. S., 40 (1901), p. 496. 
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years ago, and then I gave what I now admit to be an erroneous 
statement of what I am still convinced is an actual fact. You 
might as well try to persuade me that I do not see red when I 
do see it, as persuade me that at times in perception there is 
nothing more than just perception of objects. In my former 
discussion I connected the failure to recognize this something 
more with non-attention toit. I did not gofarenough. I should 
have said that the fact not attended to is the fact of attention 
itself. Attention is, in one of its aspects,' a certain prominence 
that any constituent of experience has as compared with some 
other constituent. It is thus itself a certain unique relation, 
which, when it obtains among factors of experience, gives a 
peculiar outstandingness to some factor. When it does so ob- 
tain, this attentional prominence is not the fact that something 
is out of gear; it is the fact it seems to be, namely the fact that 
some constituent of experience has an unanalyzable eminence 
over its mates. Its relation to the objective gearing of things 
would take us into the question of the relation of consciousness 
to organ. Now among the things that may thus stand out 
prominent in an attentional way in any experience are relations. 
For instance I may be attentive to the similarity of objects rather 
than to the objects themselves. But if in an experience the re- 
lations between objects may and do have attentional prominence, 
why may not consciousness, which is a relation among objects, 
also have like attentional prominence? As a matter of fact at 
times in my experience it does. For instance ‘when I am forced 
to contrast the relation of the objects conjoined to each other 
with the opposing relation between objects not conjoined”? 
in this conscious way, it may be the present conjunction of 
objects in my present experience which I contrast with the fact 
that this sort of conjunction does not now obtain between this 
sheet of paper and a house boat on the MaaNam. I cannot but 
think that it is because all of us have been looking for a thing 
wrongly described as a ‘consciousness of consciousness’ that 


1 Another characteristic of an attentive experience is the presence in such ex- 
perience of kinesthetic sensations. There are still other characteristics. 

2 Miller, ‘Is Consciousness ‘a Type of Behavior'?"’ Journ. of Phil., Vol. VIII, 
Pp. 324. 
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we have not found what is actually there at times in our per- 
ception. We have tried to find a consciousness which is related 
to itself in the same way in which objects are related to each other 
by consciousness. If instead of doing this we look for a way in 
which consciousness is related ¢o its objects, the way of attentional 
prominence, similar to the way in which these objects are related 
to each other not by consciousness but by attention, | am sanguine 
enough to hope that others may find what I believe to be there. 
What will be found will not be the alleged fact that consciousness 
is simultaneously its own object, but the actual fact that 
simultaneous with the obtaining of the consciousness relation 
among objects there is an attentional relation of this conscious- 
ness to its objects, with the result that consciousness has the 
same distinctive superiority over its objects, which any of these 
objects may at some other time have over its fellows. When 
this fact is found, the questions asked of realists by Mr. Lovejoy 


will answer themselves. 
EVANDER BRADLEY MCcCGILVARY. 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


1 Journal of Philosophy, Vol. VIII., pp. 594-5. 
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THICS with its twofold aim, of intellectual mastery and 
practical control, runs danger of being doubly incom- 
petent. To follow differences to the vanishing point and to 
construe theoretically such concepts as the good, personality, 
freedom, virtue, etc., is one problem; to turn to practical issues 
and implications and to make ethics persuasive and effective 
in the actual shaping of conduct and character, is quite another. 
The relation between these two problems was conceived rather 
naively by moralists of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Hobbes offered his ethics as a practical antidote to the impending 
dangers of civil war and social anarchy; Henry More defines the 
aim of ethics as follows: ‘“‘By means of the reading and thinking 
over of its precepts the human mind is to be set afire with the 
love of virtue, that it may breathlessly pursue virtue, and at 
last gain virtue and with it a true, substantial happiness.” 
We think of the relation in quite a different manner. We hold 
it unfair to judge the worth of an ethical system in terms of an 
increase in the output of moral excellence. That problem is laid 
aside for the educator and the social reformer. And yet we 
demand something that is not reducible to strictly intellectual 
terms of consistency or ingenuity; that something is maturity 
of insight, vitality of conceptions, closeness to life in the living. 
A threefold test must be passed: the assumptions must be sound, 
the principles must be worked consistently and harmoniously, 
and there must be that peculiar intentness and richness of treat- 
ment by means of which a problem yields all its implications. 
This test will be most severe whenever a subject has its roots 
alike in theoretical and practical interests. Not only that, but 
the danger of a lapse is doubled. In ethics there is double danger 
of either subjectivism or a metaphysical occultism that is pre- 
tentious and overreaching. Subjectivism with its irreverent 
denial of one absolute truth and one absolute value seems to 
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destroy at one blow our intellectual solace and our practical 
comfort. Metaphysical occultism with its shadow play and its 
lack of vital practical touch seems quite as profitless. 

Small wonder then that in this difficulty moralists use the 
term ‘moral experience’ as the saving clause. It must be 
admitted that to interpret ethics as a system of certain values 
of experience and to inquire into the general phases and laws 
which underlie that experience might result in avoiding subject- 
ivism in its worst form. Again there seems to be a distinct gain 
in an intellectual retrenchment whereby values are limited to 
the circle of experience, construed as the conditioning factors 
of experience and given full sway within that circle. 

Still, the gain will be only apparent unless the term ‘moral 
experience’ is clearly defined and skilfully handled. It is my 
purpose to show that as it appears in current interpretations of 
ethics it is too vague or too shallow or too plastic to be of any 
real service, and that it at best disguises helplessness. I ought 
to add by way of caution that I leave untouched the more general 
problem of the ultimate justification of empiricism in ethics. My 
task is the more modest one of looking into the meaning of a single 
concept, moral experience, and of attempting whatever criticism 
and reconstruction of it the ambitious and difficult program of 
ethics seems to demand. 

Moral experience is usually marked off from the rest of ex- 
perience in one of three ways: in terms of either (1) @ peculiar 
psychical complication or (2) peculiar biological bearings or (3) 
peculiar teleological connections. These three methods of inter- 
preting moral experience we shall now briefly consider; dis- 
cussing for the sake of convenient grouping the biological method 
before the others, although it is neither the most direct nor the 
most natural of the three. 

The biological method, with genuine distrust of the subjective, 
is aimed at an objective test. The criterion of life is driven deep 
into the problem of moral values. It is the wedge that splits 
moral experience from non-moral experience. Moral experience 
is meant to comprise all biologically vital activities: that is, 
whatever has a bearing on the existence and persistence of life. 
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Circumscribed objectively in this fashion many of our daily 
actions are to be clas.ed as non-moral; life does not seem to 
gain or to lose by our fingering this object rather than that, by 
our turning up one street rather than another. On the other 
hand, whenever life-consequences are present the conduct whether 
of mollusc or man is to be classed as moral experience. Such 
biologically important consequences I shall henceforth allude 
to as the life projection-values of anact. After this initial separa- 
tion of the moral from the non-moral, the biological method solves 
the further problem of the separation of the moral from the 
immoral by calling whatever ministers to life good, whatever 
thwarts life evil. Sentimentalizing discussion of the immorality 
of, say, drunkenness or social vice is to be replaced by a rational 
discussion of their life projection-values. 

The services the biological method has rendered ethics are 
many. It has done much for the development of anthropological 
ethics. Enlisting the services of the physical and natural sci- 
ences, it has put the whole question of immorality on a sounder 
basis. In a more subjective method the distinctions often run, 
like cheap colors; here they seem firmly set. The problem of 
defining moral experience in a satisfactory manner seems solved. 
But the assurance may be hasty, and the biological method may 
contain difficulties and implications of no slight proportions. 
In the first place the distinction between vital and non-vital 
activities demands incessant reconstruction with every step of 
lessening ignorance of remote effects and intricate relations. 
Logically carried out, this would lead to the disappearance of 


’ the whole sphere of the non-moral. Omniscience would cause its 


collapse. In the second place, the centralizing concept of life, 
if it is to stand the strain to which the constructive moralist 
puts it, must be built on the assumption of an inherent pur- 
posiveness of the evolutional process. In one sense purpose and 
inherent design are quite as characteristic of the Spencerian 
system of nature as they are of the Stoic. Define life as the wild, 
irrational seething of a will to live with no purposive side to its 
mass of straining forces, and there is little scope for the con- 
struction of ethical values. At best, and then only at the cost 
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of a commendable inconsistency, the good may be defined in 
terms of a rational negation of this irrational will to live or in 
terms of ‘playing the game.’ Life, either the richest or poorest 
of concepts, must for a biological system of ethics be the richest, 
else there is not a sufficient intake in value. But such richness 
comes only with a well or ill applied notion of purposiveness 
and the recognition of purposes as factors in evolution. It 
seems necessary to extend the theory of natural selection to the 
more complex and more subjective ranges of experience and to 
ideals that have little or nothing to do with mere living and con- 
tinuing to live. The earlier evolutionists—Huxley, notably— 
saw the difficulties of such an extension, and refused to make it; 
recent writers have sought to make headway by taking simple, 
concise terms such as natural selection, adjustment, life, widening 
them and packing them beyond the sustaining power of the 
method used. Much of dynamic sociology, much of the theory 
of moral ideals, is nothing but a mass of generalities masked by a 
barbaric terminology; or if of value, part-product at least of other 
methods than a purely biological one. The charge to be made 
against the biological interpretation of moral experience then 
seems to be this: we are offered an objective method; this method 
works well as long as the terms are concise, the problems simple 
and subject to experimental tests; the general point of view 
from which the method sprang itself demands an extension of it 
to social and moral problems; at least for the present such an 
extension has meant little else than an alarming vaporization 
of terms and a lapse to the subjective, from which we had been 
promised escape. 

The psychological method of interpreting moral experience 
affords a sharp contrast to the biological. It frankly starts 
with introspective material, and is therefore the natural and most 
direct method. It fixes on certain not unusual complications 
within the consciousness of the individual; certain feelings, 
impulses, tensions. The concept ‘moral experience’ in this 
sense serves to bind together such experiences as: the sense of 
obligation, the consciousness of certain final values in conduct, 
the sense of guilt, the emotional backsweep of a halted conscience, 
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the tension of a divided duty and a blocked will. For intro- 
spective psychological analysis they would present themselves 
as experiences marked by poignancy, incisiveness and carrying 
power; for objective analysis they are compounds of simpler 
emotional and intellectual elements and elementary relations; 
for functional analysis they are psychic forces of tremendous 
influence in the shaping of conduct and the directing of judgment. 
With a veering emphasis on one or the other of these types of 
method we may get the crudeness of an experience meeting, the 
dissecting mania of presentational psychology, or the unlooked- 
for shifts of functional psychology. 

In criticizing the psychological interpretation of moral ex- 
perience it seems best to take presentational psychology as the 
representative type. That is what the method itself would 
consistently demand, and its adherents would look with distrust 
on any merger with the third, the teleological, method. What 
the relation is between the purity of their scientific ideal and the 
meagreness of their resources in dealing with complex appreci- 
ative processes even on the descriptive side, it is not for us to say; 
this much, however, is certain that ethics has little to gain by 
aristocratic penury. The presentational psychologist never gets 
the full import of a moral experience, for he is everywhere working 
away from the concrete synthetic meaning side. Ethics when 
in the grip of such a method is in danger of being reduced to a 
descriptive science. Objectively, this may or may not be a 
calamity; subjectively, from the point of view of ethics itself, 
it is nothing short of disaster. If ethics means to be normative, 
its psychology must be schematic, and its method not exclusively 
the psychological. As a matter of fact, ethics ignores many 
interesting complications. For example, it ignores the results 
of psychiatry, such facts as dissociation of personality, congenital 
aberrations of moral sensibility found among criminals. It 
ignores the results of individual and variational psychology. 
To what extent such an attitude is defensible, it is hard to say, 
but it is impossible to deny all force to the following lines of 
defense. The first is this. Ethics is in aim and spirit normative 
and constructive, and constructive in quite a distinct sense. A 
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psychological interpretation of moral experience with its endless 
study of descriptive complications does not favor such a con- 
structive program; its only logical role would be one of caution 
against hasty or excessive construction. If by this is meant 
the practical caution and sound judgment of a careful investor, 
nothing could be said against it; but it is something else: a logical 
impulse working itself loose, running wild and more often than 
not changing to an insistently idle curiosity. The second pro- 
posed defense is this. The study of individual variations beyond 
a certain point yields no scientific results. This is true of any 
scientific investigation. Of course, the point recedes as the as- 
similative power of the science increases, but it may be defined 
as not lying beyond the line at which further recognition of ana- 
lytic and variational factors would mean the surrender of the 
point of view of the science. 

The third interpretation of moral experience I shall take the 
liberty of calling the auto-teleological interpretation. Historically 
it has appeared in many different forms, and its relations to the 
other methods are by no means constant. In one sense biological 
ethics is teleological: life is read as a purposive process aimed at 
its own maintenance and diversification, and this aim of self- 
preservation is used as a control or standard by means of which 
the term moral is set over against the terms non-moral and im- 
moral. Again, psychology deals to some extent with teleological 
connections—in its analysis of will, for example—and in its 
explanation of conative processes draws on the purposiveness of 
physiology and biology. But in neither the first nor the second 
method of interpreting moral experience is the method auto-teleo- 
logical. The end or purpose is read into moral experience in the 
interests of the constructive ideal of biology or the descriptive 
ideal of psychology. Morality is not regarded as a self-revela- 
tional process. 

The auto-teleological method of interpreting moral experience 
aims to penetrate sympathetically to the meaning of the moral 
process by dwelling on the intent and the purposive implications 
of this peculiar type of value-setting. From this point of view 
immorality would be interpreted as failure, ineffectiveness, but 
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failure not with reference to some external relational system but 
with reference to the inherent meaning of moral experience 
itself. Moral failure then is self-failure. A book is more than 
so much wood-pulp, printer’s ink and binding; to judge its worth 
in terms of how successfully its bulk might prop a defective table 
leg or its paper stuff a crack in the wall is to test it in terms of an 
extraneous system of purposes, and to leave out of account an 
immanent purposiveness to which its most characteristic quality 
serves as a clue. There is an analogue of the auto-teleological 
method in many of our esthetic judgments—for instance, when 
within the confines of the art form chosen we distinguish the 
question of the meaning of a play or picture from questions of 
technique and execution and critical comparison with other works 
of art. 

So much for a rather general characterization of the auto- 
teleological method. On the surface it seems strong where the 
biological and psychological methods are weak. It suggests a 
sympathetic and exhaustive reading of the meaning of moral 
experience, and offers an incisive, not a glancing, study of the 
moral consciousness. On closer inspection, however, these are 
found to be advantages of promise rather than of solid achieve- 
ment. The term ‘meaning’ turns out to be ambiguous, and 
other confusions and difficulties result. 

For purposes of further exposition and criticism I shall discuss 
two types of the auto-teleological method. They are (1) the 
Kantian type, and (2) the type current in personal idealism and 
pragmatism. 

(1) It is not my purpose to attempt a criticism of Kantian 
ethics: I am concerned simply with Kant’s interpretation and 
use of the term ‘moral experience.’ In the Grundlegung Kant 
begins with what he calls die gemeine sittliche Vernunfter- 
kenniniss—a term roughly identical with our term commonsense 
morality. In the preface he distinctly disclaims the psychological 
and empirical points of view His point of departure is, of 
course, a psychological datum, but his analysis is professedly as 
little a psychological one of will relations as his doctrine of space 
is an empirical analysis of the facts of space-perception. He 
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offers as the differentia of moral experience, not the psychological 
ones of assertiveness, intentness, singlemindedness, incisiveness, 
but the logical ones of unconditionalness, universality, necessity. 
Analyzing practical experience from the point of view of import, 
he defines it in terms of end-setting, 7. e., a purposive process 
aming ata good. Pure practical experience, or moral experience 
in its true sense, aims unconditionally at the only end of which 
universality and necessity can be predicated, 7. e., reason as 
revealed in the recognition of, and obedience to the moral law. 
Here then is the answer to the question: As what does moral 
experience give itself? What point of view does it logically imply? 
Moral experience is teleological in so far as it partakes of the pur- 
posive character of all practical experience; it is ‘“‘ auto-teleological”’ 
in as much as its only end is complete self-expression of its own 
meaning, the complete unfolding of its own rationality. That such 
expression of practical reason as self-end is the burden, or meaning 
of moral experience, Kant persistently maintains. 

No doubt what Kant gives is the logical equivalent of the sense 
of duty; but is it that of the moral consciousness as well? And 
can the whole structure of moral experience be balanced on this 
point? With characteristic distrust of the empirical Kant has 
cast aside all empirical purposes and concrete will-affirmations 
and thus achieved a teleology whose object is none other than 
its own purposiveness. The result is a theory exhilarating 
because of the force and earnestness back of it, affecting in its 
simplicity, but often distressing in its naiveté. Whenever 
Kant is a rationalist—his theories of a kingdom of ends and of 
personality as self-end give more than a hint of another, the 
idealistic, point of view—he slips into that circular and barren 
reasoning so prevalent in ethics and so destructive of a really 
fruitful discussion of moral problems. Stoicism with its em- 
phasis on the reasonableness of living according to nature and its 
definition of nature as a system of reason is the classic example. 
How many points of contact there are between Stoic and Kantian 
ethics has perhaps never been fully realized. 

Another serious objection to the Kantian interpretation of 
moral experience remains. It has not done full justice to the 
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logical, or functional complexity of moral experience. Morality 
is thought of as the one white strand in a riotous tangle of color 
or as the one unimpassioned demand amid a tumult of heated 
pleas and contentious desires. Its convincingness and _ its 
simplicity are dwelt on. Kant in giving too simple a reading 
to the meaning of moral experience shares the failing of most 
constructive moralists—an excessive use of simplifying devices. 
Of psychological complexity moral experience is cleared far 
beyond the legitimate point. Much as ethics has at times 
suffered from that wastrel of good material, the psychologizing 
moralist, it has on the whole suffered more from that admirer of 
beggared meanings, the ultra-formal moralist. Of functional 
complexity moral experience is not even suspected. It might 
be objected that all sciences aim at the simplification of their 
subject-matter; that it is impossible to carry the concrete moral 
life bodily over into ethics. It is true that science is much too 
sober-minded for the motley of experience, and that the concrete- 
ness of things disappears as thought washes the color out of 
existence. To this loss in sense-value we willingly submit on 
condition that there is a gain in thought-value, that the com- 
plexity of the sense-world is replaced by a complex but orderly 
system of relations. The customary functional simplification 
of moral experience yields no such gain. Formulas like the 
Kantian do not admit of a system of principles corresponding 
to the intricate network of relations in a science like physics. 
They do not get full value out of the concept ‘moral experience.’ 
Morality is defined as a constructive, purposive process with a 
meaning of its own, but that meaning is misread. Kant’s 
reading is too simple and too formal. In its simplicity there is 
something of the vigor but also of the unloveliness of a devotee 
of the sense of duty; in its formalism there is an excessive concern 
about the problem of legitimacy, prompted by dread of the bar 
sinister of everything empirical. The result is an ethical system 
all the poorer for its mistaken intellectual economy, facing the 
problem of a sound investment in values with no resources of its 
own and no outlook on help. 

A third objection might be urged against the Kantian variety 
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of the auto-teleological method, but inasmuch as it hits the 
other varieties as well I shall postpone urging it, and merely 
state that it concerns difficulties connected with the concept 
‘meaning.’ 

(2) Personal idealism and pragmatism are the other varieties. 
As ethical theories they mark a reaction from the formalistic and 
ultra-simple interpretation of moral experience. Beyond that 
they need have little in common, but they often do—in Dewey, 
for instance, and Schiller. 

There is, perhaps no more instructive problem in the history 
of ethical thought than the tracing of the relations of Kantian 
rationalism, Hegelian idealism, and personal idealism. Critics 
of Kant’s ethics generally overlook his second formula of the 
categorical imperative. We are to respect humanity in ourselves 
and in others. Personality is self-end; it ought never to be 
exploited like a thing. Here Kant seems to be within promise 
of idealism, but when it comes to defining personality he lapses 
to rationalism, for he defines personality in terms of self and self 
in terms of the abstract quality of rationality. Hegelian idealism 
with its method of an interpretative analysis of self-consciousness 
on its dynamic side and of rejecting the Kantian thing-in-itself 
sought and found a more satisfactory theory of self. Rationality 
is still the central conception, but by it is meant, not something 
abstract, but a system of concrete meanings, self-developing 
and self-articulated by means of an immanent dialectic. In 
such a system the teleological interpretation of moral experience 
has substantial, and not merely nominal, rights. That it has 
yielded much of value to ethics, Hegel, Bradley, and Green have 
shown. But what seemed to be the strength of Hegelianism— 
its unity and economy—made for its ultimate downfall as a 
system. To decide the question of the meaning of a single class 
of experiences by its place in a complex system, and to apply to 
every fact a rather cumbrous and often distorting dialectic of 
relations seemed to some critics a decided slurring of the unique 
and the individual. Ethics was interpreted rightly as a theory 
of self and of self-realization; the method was rightly auto- 
teleological; but something seemed wrong: Geist, mind, world- 
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reason seemed to swallow up the individual selves, those unique 
centres of unique meanings. Such objections are most forcibly 
urged in Seth’s Hegelianism and Personality, and they mark the 
transition from absolute idealism to personal idealism in the 
work of Schiller, Sturt, Gibson, and others. 

Personal idealism in so far as it concerns itself with ethical 
problems generally emphasizes three things: (1) the uniqueness 
and impermeability of moral experience, (2) the relation of moral 
experience to a self expressing itself therein, (3) the interpretation 
of that self as a system of meanings. Starting with the unique- 
ness of the individual moral experience, personal idealism seeks 
to define moral worth in terms of an aim at perfection moulding 
and ‘informing’ each of these several purposive systems. 
It introduces the notion of a dynamic, or functional, or creative 
self, and contrasts it as the purposive core with the wider empiri- 
cal self and its teleologically indifferent accretions. Thus might 
a portrait painter disregard certain malformations of the skin 
as interfering with, rather than contributing to the characteristic. 
What with Kant was epistemology and with Hegel metaphysics 
now openly and avowedly becomes psychology, but a psychology 
that operates from the standpoint of the agent and employs the 
teleological method. Self is not regarded as so much content of 
consciousness to be explained as a complex of ideas; it is defined 
as a complex of meanings all of which reflect the creative activity 
of a personality. Seth and Boyce Gibson among others have 
contrasted this type of psychology with presentational psy- 
chology. Into the merits of that question it is not my purpose 
to enter, but I wish to point to what seems to me to be one 
weakness in personal idealism. Nodoubt that it avoids excessive 
simplification. It represents a wholesome reaction against 
monism and its suave blanketing of a lot of squirming differences. 
It insists on the functional complexity of moral experience. 
Whether it handles that complexity successfully, however, 
admits of grave doubt. If simplification is relative to the needs 
of a science, complexity is it no less. Personal idealism must 
therefore either give itself as an extreme and scientifically barren 
individualism or it must offer some theory of the general con- 
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ditions of selfhood and thus bind together the unique monadic 
centres of purpose under one general functional type of moral 
experience. 

At this point pragmatism shows to advantage. It has devel- 
oped a unifying theory; the theory that experience is a recon- 
structive teleological process with series after series of move- 
ment, and with each movement exhibiting three moments: 
crisis, experimentation, adjustment. The element of newness 
in every problem that comes up is held to account for the drive 
of the process. Old formulas are stretched to the breaking point, 
old intellectual harness becomes useless, something new, strong 
and serviceable in the way of equipment is demanded. Thus are 
thought and will set afoot. The process is essentially the same 
in the theoretical and practical spheres. Within the practical 
sphere «esthetic, economic, and moral values are distinguished. 
Everywhere the cue to explanation is a “situation,” which on 
the inner, the psychological, side is a purpose or scheme of 
meanings, and on the outer, the sociological, side a group of 
objective conditions provocative of new and _ reconstructed 
purposes and meanings. With reference to the three types of 
value, situation and mode of adjustment are markedly different. 
Until that difference has been adequately explained—and 
Dewey’s theory that moral experience exhibits a conflict of 
incompatible ends is hardly a satisfactory explanation—the 
peculiarity of moral experience as a process of teleological ex- 
perimentation remains undefined. No such theory has been 
forthcoming, and as a result pragmatism, whose general ethical 
motif is unmistakable, has been less successful with ethical 
problems than with others. As yet it has failed of its promise. 
It promised experience in the round; it has yielded little more 
than a painted thinness. 

One serious criticism hits all varieties of the auto-teleological 
method alike. They all regard moral experience as a self- 
revelational process and seek to penetrate sympathetically to 
its meaning. But what if the concept ‘meaning’ turns out to 
be ambiguous? We certainly use it in several distinct senses. 
Three of these uses are the following: (1) The psychological. 
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When I say to a person who is addressing me, ‘“‘I don’t quite 
catch your meaning,’’ I mean to refer to that person’s state of 
mind and to what is at that time uppermost in his mind, the 
conscious purpose of conveying something to me. (2) The 
relational.—Suppose I hear an explosion and ask myself, “‘ What 
is the meaning of this?” In what sense do I use the term 
‘meaning’? I seek to place a fact in a relational system—not 
any relational system, however, but one that seems most suitable 
and promising. Suppose in consulting a physician and in dilating 
on how you feel you put at his disposal such and such a symptom. 
He might relate that sympton to the system of your feeling states. 
To that system good physicians are startlingly inattentive. 
That system, they hold, offers little in the way of sound and 
fruitful causal connection. They seek more objective symp- 
toms—temperature, pulse-beat, rate of respiration, etc.—and a 
more objective relational system. The ‘meaning’ of a disease 
then is definable in terms other than a psychological resumé of 
what the patient experiences. There is one important peculiarity 
about this relational use of the concept ‘meaning.’ The mean- 
ing of a fact is often not definable until other facts put in an 
appearance. A rise in temperature may mark the incipient 
stages of any one of a number of diseases. The physician is at 
a loss until other, differentiating symptoms are traceable. He 
would not contend that he had discovered the meaning of any 
rise in temperature until he could place that fact correctly; 
and he cannot place it correctly without the assistance of certain 
other facts. (3) The amplificatory. Here we ask ourselves, 
“If such and such is the fact in promise, what is the fact full- 
blown?”’ Moving within the fact we seek to ascertain, largely 
by analysis and an effort of the interpretative imagination, all 
there is in the fact, its ampler meaning. This use, at its best and 
at its worst, figures largely in appreciative literary criticism; 
in fact in every attempt to define a work of art in terms of ideal 
content, inner coherence, and structural purposiveness. For 
example, in the Shakespearean criticism of Gervinus with its 
almost total disregard of historical and textual criticism and its 
touch of interpretative romancing it appears in extreme form, 
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an extreme form quite as destructive in its way to sound criticism 
as the other extreme, the economic, or groceries view of literature. 

Returning to the auto-teleological method of interpreting moral 
experience, it becomes evident that on the whole it means to 
employ the amplificatory use of the concept ‘meaning,’ but often 
uses it in a confusing combination with the relational and psy- 
chological uses. Hegelian motifs, psychological and epistemo- 
logical problems and methods, a teleology that carries you into 
the single moral experience and a teleology that carries you 
beyond and into a general process of experimentation; all this 
represents a perplexing mixture. 

The results of this study of moral experience seem discouraging. 
Three methods, the biological, the psychological, and the auto- 
teleological, have failed to provide a definite and satisfactory 
interpretation of the meaning of moral experience. A mistaken 
use of the objective and a resultant failure to catch the full 
implications of the moral as opposed to both the non-moral and 
the immoral; a descriptive frittering away of the whole problem; 
excessive simplicity of reading or laxity of method and ambiguous 
definitions: such are the leading causes of this lack of success. 
Does this mean ultimate failure? I think not. Of course, 
ethics may surrender its whole constructive program and devote 
itself exclusively to descriptive problemsof psychology and anthro- 
pology. This would be the natural result of too narrow an em- 
phasis on the psychological method, for such a method does not 
favor constructive ethics. But a success that is due to lack of 
ambition ought not to be highly prized. Turning to the other 
two methods, the biological and the auto-teleological, they at 
least have the courage of the attempt. They have certain 
valuable moments in common. They both emphasize (1) the 
relation of moral experience to life as a process of development, 
(2) the plasticity of moral content, (3) efficiency as a test of 
moral worth. This is true, of course, only of personal idealism 
and pragmatism, and not of the Kantian type of the auto- 
teleological method. The two modern types of the auto- 
teleological method, however, possess certain distinct advantages 
over the biological method. They make more of the dynamic of 
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moral experience and they read moral experience more sym- 
pathetically. They talk less glibly of ‘“‘adjustment”’ and “‘fit- 
ness to survive,”’ but still too glibly of ‘‘self,’’ “experimentation,” 
and the like. So far they have achieved little beyond valuable 
suggestions, but they at least look promising, and ethics can 
afford to give them a chance. But only after a rigid reform of 
their own methods and a more persistent and discriminating 
treatment of special ethical problems can they become efficient 


reformers. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION; THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, DECEMBER 27-29, 1911. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


HE eleventh annual meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association was held at Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., on December 27, 28, and 29, 1911. The Treasurer’s Report 
for the year ending December 31, 1911, was read and accepted, and 
referred to Professors Gardiner and Thilly as auditors. 


Epwarp G. SPAULDING, SECRETARY AND TREASURER, IN ACCOUNT WITH THE 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Receipts. 
Balance on hand January 1, 1911 


Dues anid sale of Proceedings 
Interest to January I, 1912 


Princeton Smoker 
I. W. Riley, Committee on American Philosophers 
Clerical Assistance 


Stationery 
Telegrams and Telephone 
Travelling Expenses 
Printing, Proceedings, Reports, etc 52.05 
$208.01 
Balance on hand December 31, 1911 409.73 
$617.74 
Examined and found correct. 
FRANK THILLY, 
H. N. GARDINER. 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Professor Frank Thilly, of Cornell University; Vice-President, Pro- 
fessor Norman Kemp Smith, of Princeton University; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Professor Edward G. Spaulding, of Princeton University; 
Members of the Executive Committee (for two years); Professor W. B. 
Pitkin, of Columbia University, and Professor Edgar A. Singer, Jr., 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 
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Upon recommendation of the Executive Committee fifteen new 
members were elected: Professor J. E. Boodin, of the University of 
Kansas; Dr. George C. Cox, of Dartmouth College; Dr. Durant 
Drake, of the University of Illinois; Professor E. N. Henderson, of 
Adelphi College; Dr. Grace A. de Laguna, of Bryn Mawr College; 
Professor Horace C. Longwell, of Northwestern University; Professor 
D. C. Macintosh, of Yale University; Dr. J. S. Moore, of Western 
Reserve University; Professor G. T. W. Patrick, of the University of 
Iowa; Dr. Joseph Perrier, of the New York Public School System; 
Professor Elmer E. Powell, of Miami University; Mr. William 
Mcintire Salter, of Cambridge, Mass.; Dr. C. V. Tower, formerly of 
the University of Vermont; Dr. J. P. Turner, of the College of the 
City of New York; Professor Edward M. Weyer, of Washington and 
Jefferson College. 

The Executive Committee reported that two invitations had been 
extended to the Association for its next meeting, and presented a 
number of suggestions concerning future meetings. The decision as 
to the place and arrangements for the next meeting was referred to the 
Executive Committee with power, but with instructions to consider 
the feasibility of meeting with certain other Associations, notably the 
Economic and Political Science Associations and the Society of 
American Naturalists in order to hold joint sessions with them. 

The report of the Committee on Early American Philosophers was 
read by Professor Gardiner and accepted, and the Committee was 
continued. The thanks of the Association were extended to the Com- 
mittee for its generous services. The report of the Committee is given 
in full below. 

The report of the Committee consisting of Professors Ormond, 
Dewey, and Perry, appointed to prepare a Memorial to the late Pro- 
fessor William James, was read by Professor Dewey and was adopted 
by a rising vote. The report is given in full below. 

The Executive Committee reported that in accordance with Article 
V of the Constitution it proposed the following two amendments to 
the Constitution, these amendments to be voted upon at the next 
meeting of the Association: 

To replace, as Section 2, the present Section 2 of Article 2: There 
shall be two classes of members, regular members and associate mem- 
bers. Regular members shall be entitled to all the privileges of the 
Association. Associate members shall be entitled to all the privileges 
of the Association except voice and vote in its meetings. Election to 
active membership shall be limited to persons professionally engaged 
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in the teaching or study of Philosophy whose academic rank is above 
that of assistant, and to such other persons as in the opinion of the 
Executive Committee shall have published contributions of substantial 
value to Philosophy. All who are members of the Association prior 
to January Ist, 1913, shall be active members. 

As Section 3 of Article 2: The annual dues of active members shall 
be one dollar, of associate members three dollars, failure in payment 
of which for three consecutive years shall ipso facto cause membership 
to cease. 

On recommendation of the Executive Committee it was voted to 
continue the present committee on the general discussion, this com- 
mittee to have power to determine the subject of discussion for the 
next meeting, to arrange for the discussion, and to formulate a report 
prior to the next meeting, involving general points to be discussed. 

It was voted, further, that the expenses of this committee be de- 
frayed by the Association in an amount not to exceed $50.00. 

The thanks of the Association were extended to the Harvard 
Colleagues and various friends for their generous hospitality in 
entertaining the members of the Association at this meeting. 

Respectfully submitted, 
EDWARD G. SPAULDING, 
Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EARLY AMERICAN PHILOSOPHERS. 


Professor Gardiner reported for the Committee on Early American 
Philosophers that the first volume of the projected series of publications 
was now in press, namely, Witherspoon's Lectures on Moral Philosophy, 
edited by Professor V. Lansing Collins, of Princeton University, and 
published by the Princeton University Press under the auspices of the 
Association; that Johnson’s Elements of Philosophy, to be published 
by the Columbia University Press, was being edited by Professor 
Woodbridge; and that efforts were being made, with some prospect of 
success, to secure the publication of some other works, of a similarly 
representative character. Also, that the card catalogue of Early 
American Philosophy (down to 1876), prepared by Professor Riley, 
now included over a thousand titles and would probably be completed 
by the next meeting. Of the $75 appropriated by the Association 
the Committee has expended $51.50, chiefly in the preparation of the 
catalogue, leaving a balance of $23.50. 
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WILLIAM JAMEs. 
A Minute Prepared for the American Philosophical Association. 


The position of William James in the realm of letters, science and 
philosophy was unique. By his articles in the eighties and his book 
in the nineties, he won a place as one among the few founders of 
distinctively modern psychology. So far as the English speaking 
world was concerned he was easily its leader. Certain aspects of that 
science, such as the theory of the emotions, the stream of conscious- 
ness, space perception, the importance of motor factors in mental life, 
the psychology of relations, will, doubtless be permanently associated 
with his name. Twelve years after, the publication of his lectures on 
the Varieties of Religious Experience revealed him as a pioneer in the 
psychological treatment of religious phenomena. Five years after 
this time, his lectures on Pragmatism brought one of the most vital 
and most discussed movements in contemporary philosophy into the 
focus of attention. To few men and probably to no other American 
has it been given to be a leader in three distinctive directions. That 
his reputation was at least as great in Europe and Spanish America 
as in his own country is attested by the translations of his works into 
French, German, Italian, Russian, Danish and Polish, and by the 
multitude of academic honors that flowed to him from foreign sources. 
Probably among contemporary American men of science only Simon 
Newcomb was as well known, while in general intellectual fame he 
ranked with Emerson. The uniqueness of his position and career 
makes it unnecessary as, indeed, it renders it impossible for your 
Committee to do more than present the obvious external facts of his 
life. 

William James was born in New York City on January 11, 1842. 
He was the oldest son of the well-known interpreter of the theology and 
morals of Swedenborg, Henry James. He studied with tutors in 
London and Paris, and afterwards attended the collége of Boulogne 
in 1857-58, and the University of Geneva in 1859-60. The winter of 
1860-61 was devoted mainly to the study of painting with William 
M. Hunt, at Newport, Rhode Island. But his scientific interests, 
which had been strong from boyhood, finally asserted themselves, 
and in 1861 he entered the Lawrence Scientific School at Harvard. 
Here he spent two years in the study of chemistry and anatomy. In 
the year 1863-64 he entered the Harvard Medical School, where he 
received the M.D. degree in 1869. But his medical studies were 
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frequently interrupted. In April, 1865, he went to Brazil with Louis 
Agassiz as a member of the Thayer Expedition, and remained for over 
a year. The winter of 1867-68 was spent abroad, mainly in the 
study of physiology at Berlin University; and shortly after, he studied 
with Agassiz at the Harvard Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 

It is not too much to suppose that the irregularity of Mr. James’s 
education—irregularity from the conventional point of view—accorded 
with his temperament and was favorable to the development of his 
genius. Conceivably his freedom had something to do with his life- 
long distrust of over-regimentation, his aversion to certain tendencies 
in current American university administration, and with his devotion 
to his university, Harvard, as upon the whole less inimical to indi- 
viduality of intellect than other American institutions of learning, 
a sentiment to which he gave forcible expression when he said: “As 
a nursery for independent and lonely thinkers I do believe that Har- 
vard is inthe van. . . . Our undisciplinables are our proudest prod- 
uct.” fe also have the word of Mr. James that the influence of 


Agassiz upon him was deep and permanent. In his address upon the 
latter he says: ‘‘We cannot all escape from being abstractionists. I 
myself, for instance, have never been able to escape; but the hours I 
spent with Agassiz so taught me the difference between all possible 


abstractionists and all livers in the light of the world’s concrete fulness, 
that I have never been able to forget it. Both kinds of minds have 
their place in the infinite design, but there can be no question as to 
which kind lies the nearer to the divine type of thinking.” 

In 1872, his father having meanwhile removed to Cambridge, he 
began his academic career as Instructor in Physiology in Harvard 
College. During the years 1873-76 he was Instructor in Anatomy and 
Physiology, and from 1876 to 1880 Assistant Professor of Physiology. 
As early as 1875 he offered graduate instruction on ‘The Relation 
between Physiology and Psychology,” and conducted experiments in a 
room in the Lawrence Scientific School that may fairly be called the 
first psychological laboratory in America. In the year 1877-78 he 
added an undergraduate course on Psychology, and delivered a series 
of lectures on this subject at Johns Hopkins University. At the same 
time he began to publish articles in The Journal of Speculative Philos- 
ophy, in Mind, and in La Critique Philosophique. These articles 
contain the substance of many of his later views. In the year 1879-80 
he gave his first philosophical course, on ‘The Philosophy of Evolu- 
tion,” and permanently abandoned the teaching of anatomy and 
physiology. 
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He became Assistant Professor of Philosophy in 1880, Professor of 
Philosophy in 1885, and of Psychology in 1889. In 1885 he edited 
the “Literary Remains” of his distinguished father, prefixing a char- 
acteristic introduction. This decade, however, was notable for the 
series of original articles on psychological topics, contributed for the 
most part to the English review Mind, in this field. Some of his most 
famous philosophical essays were also published during the same 
period, and then, as later, he recognized no sharp division of these two 
interests. The “Principles of Psychology"’ appeared in 1890. His 
“Briefer Psychology" was published in 1892, and soon was almost 
universally used as a text-book in American colleges. 

He retired from the Directorship of the psychological laboratory 
in 1892. In 1894-95, be was President of the original British Society 
for Psychical Research, having in 1884 taken part in founding the 
American Society of that name. In 1897 his academic title was 
changed from Professor of Psychology to Professor of Philosophy. 
The same year he gathered together a variety of philosophical essays 
and addresses, to which he affixed the title of ‘‘The Will to Believe,” 
from an address which he had given the year before. In its preface 
he definitely announced his philosophic position as that of Pluralism 
and Radical Empiricism. In 1898 was delivered and published his 
Ingersoll Lecture on “Human Immortality,”’ while the following year 
he published his “‘ Talks to Teachers,” based on lectures he had given 
to various educational gatherings. In 1898 he delivered before the 
Philosophical Union of the University of California a lecture entitled 
“Philosophical Conceptions and Practical Results’’—an address to 
become famous as the introduction of Pragmatism under that name, 
Mr. C. S. Pierce, its originator, having used the term only in con- 
versation. 

In 1899 Professor James's health was seriously impaired. A weak- 
ness of the heart due probably to over-exertion in the Adirondack 
Mountains, made it necessary for him to secure leave of absence from 
Harvard during the years 1899-1901. He was never able, after this 
time, to give more than a single course at Harvard, nor to work without 
a sense of physical inability. Yet the following years were the years 
of his philosophic fruition. He was obliged to postpone the delivery 
of the Gifford Lectures on Natural Theology from 1899 to 1901-2. 
They were published the latter year, with the title ‘Varieties of 
Religious Experience.”” In 1905 he made a memorable visit to Italy, 
where from the very first recognition of his psychological and philo- 
sophical work had been generous and widespread. In 1896 he was 
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Acting Professor of Philosophy in Leland Stanford Jr. University. 
In the same year, he gave at the Lowell Institute in Boston his lectures 
on “Pragmatism, a New Name for some Old Ways of Thinking,” 
which he published the next year after having repeated them at 
Columbia University. In 1907 he gave up his active teaching connec- 
tion with Harvard. In 1908 he was Hibbert Lecturer on Philosophy 
at Manchester College, Oxford, and gave in the spring of the year 
(repeating them in the autumn at Harvard University) a course of 
lectures, published in 1909 as ‘‘ The Pluralistic Universe.’"” The same 
year, he gathered together and published his replies to various critics of 
pragmatism under the title ‘The Meaning of Truth.”” He was en- 
gaged in the preparation of a text-book introduction to philosophy, 
a work upon which he continued to work during his final illness which 
became acute in Europe during the summer of 1910. He died at his 
summer home, Chocorua, New Hampshire, soon after his return, on 
August 26, 1910. In 1911 appeared his unfinished text-book, edited 
by Dr. H. N. Kallen and Mr. Henry James, Jr., with the title “Some 
Problems of Philosophy.” During the same year, Mr. Henry James, 
Jr., collected and edited a series of his more personal addresses and 
articles, together with some of his educational addresses and his 
popular articles, under the caption ‘‘ Memories and Studies.’’ His 
contributions to philosophy upon a World of Pure Experience, not 
already reprinted, will appear shortly in a volume. 

The recognition of Mr. James’s eminence was as authoritative and 
honorable as it was widespread. He was the recipient of the following 
honorary degrees: Ph.D. and Litt.D. (Padua) 1893; LL.D. (Princeton) 
1896, (Edinburgh) 1902, (Harvard) 1903; Litt.D. (Durham) 1908; 
Sc.D. (Oxford) 1908; Sc.Nat.D. (Geneva) 1909. He was a member of 
the National Academy of Sciences, an honorary member of the New 
York Academy of Science, and a Fellow of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. He was a corresponding member of the Kénigliche 
Akademie der Wissenschaften (Berlin), and of the British Academy. 
He was a foreign or honorary member of the Kongelige Danske 
Videnskabernes Selskab (Copenhagen), of the Psychological Society 
of the University of Moscow, of the Reale Instituto Lombardo di 
Scienze e Lettere (Milan), and of the Reale Accademia dei Lincei 
(Rome); and in the winter before he died he was elected to the 
Institute of France as a foreign member of the Académie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques. He was president of the Society for Psychical 
Research in 1894 and 1895, of the American Psychological Association 
in 1894 and 1904, of the American Naturalists and of the American 
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Philosophical Association in 1906, and was at the time of his death 
president of the International Psychological Congress. 

The personality of William James was as unique as his intellectual 
career. He conveyed the sense of himself with extraordinary verve 
and truthfulness to all with whom he came in contact. To begin 
to convey to those who did not know him any intimation of that 
fullness of being which overflowed at every point of his life would 
. require that combination of powers of insight and of artistic portrayal 
) which were Mr. James’s own possession. Fortunately no attempt of 
| that nature is required in the presence of this Association. We all 
knew him and we all loved him. We can but record our sense of 
. what we, as a guild of philosophers, owe to him. As has been noted 
over and over again, all the world esteems philosophy more highly 
because William James practised it. The number of individuals 
to whom as individuals he addressed words of cheer and encouraging 
recognition is almost as extensive as those who attempted anything 
| in this field. If our relations to one another as teachers and writers 
is marked by a reasonable degree of sweetness and light, and if our 
controversies are upon the whole carried on without acrimony and 
pettiness, who shall say how much of this we owe to the silent constant 
influence of the generosity and candor of Mr. James. 

In his address on Agassiz, Mr. James remarks: “The truth of 
things is after all their living fullness... The concrete import of 
such a remark, summarizing, as it does, all that is most native to 
Mr. James’s thinking, depends upon him who himself lives the full- 
ness of things. Few have lived the fullness of things as fully, as 
veraciously, as courageously as he whose association with this Society 
will endure chief among its honors and inspirations. 
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What Kind of Realism. Durant DRAKE. 


An epistemologically monistic realism can not give us a single 
homogeneous order of objects. Different people’s perceived-objects 
have incompatible qualities; on this theory they are all telescoped 
into the one place where the real object is. Worse yet, in some cases the 
real-object has disappeared and its place been filled by some other real 
object, which thus occupies at the same moment of time the same spot 
with these alien perceived-objects. This superposition of objects, 
whereby no one has exclusive right to the place it occupies is avoided 
by an epistemologically dualistic realism, which considers cases of per- 
ception as cases of concomitant variation, wherein the perceived-object 
varies with, acts as a functional substitute for, and so may be said 
to represent, the real-object. 
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Perceived-objects are, upon this theory, as real as real-objects; 
but they are not those particular real objects which they represent. 
They exist in the brain; that is, as real objects, they are represented 
in their turn, by those perceived-objects which we call (certain) 
brain-events. In such a case of perceiving a brain-perception-event 
there would be a second case of concomitant variation. Thus the 
apparent difficulty of identifying perceived-object with (real) brain- 
event does not exist upon this theory. 

Consciousness is then not a peculiar substance but a group of 
specially interconnected elements (similar in general to those making 
up the rest of the universe), existing wherever a mechanism of repre- 
sentation and reaction of the peculiar brain-type has been developed. 
A consciousness is that real object which corresponds to the perceived- 
object we call a brain; while the latter is also a real-object, a part 
of a second consciousness. The universe is a single homogeneous 
real-order, represented by our order of perceived and perceptible 
objects. In the former, consciousnesses exist at the points where, in 
the latter, brains exist. 


The Determination of the Real. J. E. CREIGHTON. 

Philosophy is not concerned to demonstrate the existence of a real 
world, or even to assign logical reasons for our belief in reality. Its 
genuine problem is to determine the nature of the real. In order 
to discover a fruitful point of departure for this undertaking, it is 
necessary to look to the development of problems in the history of 
philosophy. The logic of the modern systems seems to justify us 
in regarding experience as involving both a real world which is pro- 
gressively being determined, and a mind through which these deter- 
minations become known. The mind, however, has its reality only 
in and through its relation to objects; while the order of nature has 
a reality that is independent of and in some sense prior to any finite 
knower. This does not, however, predetermine in any way the 
character of our metaphysical result, which must depend upon what 
final interpretation we are obliged to give of the nature of reality. 
At the outset and throughout our philosophizing, it is essential to 
hold fast both the subjective and objective aspects of experience, 
rejecting at once subjectivism and objectivism, two superficially 
opposed, but closely related views, which both refute themselves. In 
the knowing process, the relation of the mind to the world of real 
objects reveals itself as inner and essential. This does not mean, 
however, that things are ‘reduced’ to qualities in a mind or that the 
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1 difference between the two sides of experience disappears. The 
‘idea’ is the true interpretation of the object, the revelation of its 
) nature; but it is not abstractly or numerically identical with the 
) object. Further, neither the real object nor the experience in which it 
is known can be regarded as an ‘ immediate,’ which excludes mediation. 
Neither in the perceptions of ordinary experience nor in the results of 

the special sciences do we find any such ‘immediate.’ The special 
sciences of nature deal with ‘objects,’ abstracting from the knowing 
process. Philosophy must restore to experience as thus ‘objectified’ 
its concreteness and fluidity, by reinterpreting its results in the light 
of the critical development of the categories of consciousness. 


| Dogmatism vs. Criticism. WALTER T. MARVIN. 
| The purpose of this paper is to show that the fundamental tendency 
in the neo-realistic movement is a return to dogmatism, to dogmatism 
| not in the specific sense of the 17th century rationalism, but in the 
generic sense of the contradictory of criticism (whether Kantian or 
not). That is, the issue between realism and idealism to-day is not 
chiefly regarding this or that epistemological doctrine, but regarding 
the logical position of epistemology among the sciences. For the 
. idealist, epistemology is the fundamental science; for the realist, it is 
simply one of the special sciences and is not fundamental. 

The philosophers whom I wish to convince that this is the funda- 
mental tendency of realism are not only the pragmatists, neo-Kant- 
ians, Hegelians and other idealists, but also those fellow realists 
who hold an opposite opinion. My line of argument is as follows: 
If we take the prominent doctrines or, at least, tendencies of contem- 
porary realists, they indicate a general prejudice which may be summed 
up in the statement: The most certain body of knowledge in our pos- 
session to-day is that of the exact and physical sciences and the most 
certain basis for metaphysics is the principles, postulates and all 
presuppositions of these sciences. In detail: There is first the 
tendency toward empiricism (the trial and error method as against 
absolutism or the a priori method). This indicates that we have 
no ultimate means of criticizing or prescribing the path which 
science must follow. In its line a science is ultimate. Secondly, 
there is a strong opposition against the substance-attribute notion as 
fundamental. Monistic idealism still holds to it. Science has been 

! more and more widely rejecting it as time goes on, beginning with 
the days of Galileo. Here too realism seems to be following the 
leadership of science. Thirdly, modern realism defends analysis 
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and is pluralistically inclined. This tendency too seems to be con- 
trolled by a conviction that the procedure of science is both correct 
and fundamental. Finally the realist regards logic as fundamental, 
as does science. He sees in formal logic one of the bases of all modern 
science and believes that the monistic idealist’s attitude toward 
it would, if lived up to, be detrimental to science. Finally the realist’s 
metaphysical procedure is taking on, more and more, the form of a 
logical analysis of science. This again shows a readiness to accept 
the metaphysics implicit in science. 


Discussion: The Relation of Consciousness and Object in Sense 
Perception. W. P. MONTAGUE. 


The principal argument in support of the neo-realistic theory de- 
scribed in the report of the Committee as “epistemological monism 
and realism,”’ is based on the familiar facts of common sense and of 
science, particularly of physiology. These facts collectively testify 
to the secondary or derived character of any individual consciousness 
and hence of all individual consciousnesses. The origin and con- 
tinuance of a consciousness depend upon a peculiar interaction of a 
living organism with its environment. To deny that the organism and 
its environing objects exist prior to and subsequent to that intermittent 
relation between them which constitutes consciousness would make 
physiological psychology meaningless. Consciousness cannot be the 
condition for the existence of its objects (one of which is the organism) 
for the simple reason that it is itself demonstrably dependent upon a 
relation between those objects. The failure of idealists to accept 
this conclusion has been due in the first place to an equivocal use of 
such terms as idea and perception. These words are used to denote 
acts of perceiving or thinking and then by a kind of metonymy they 
are used also to denote the objects of those acts, the things that are 
perceived or thought of. An idea in the sense of an ‘“‘act or process of 
thinking”’ is obviously incapable of existing apart from a thinker, but 
an idea in the second sense as the ‘‘thing thought of” is in no way 
dependent on the thinker, being in many cases an object or event that 
antedates the existence of him who thinks it. To overlook the equi- 
vocation and to argue from the dependence of ‘ideas’ as processes of 
thought to the dependence of ‘ideas’ as objects of thought is the 
surest and quickest way to get the idealistic paradox. The second 
cause for the failure of the idealist to accept the evidences of realism 
is based upon a misinterpretation of the relativity of knowledge. The 
idealist notes that ‘which objects’ are known varies with and depends 
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upon the condition of the knower, and argues from this that ‘the 
objects’ that are known depend upon the knower. To clear up this 
difficulty it is only necessary to remind ourselves that it is certainly 
true that ‘which objects’ are pointed at depends upon our pointing; 
but that his does not mean that ‘the objects’ that we point at 
depend upon our pointing. If consciousness is conceived as the 
power or capacity of the effects produced in the brain to point to or 
imply the objects which are their actual possible causes, then we 
shall be able to reconcile the ‘relativity of knowledge’ with the 
independent existence of the objects known. For consciousness con- 
ceived as the self-transcending implications of the brain-states will be 
indubitably selective of its contents without being in any sense 
constitutive of them. 


D. S. MILLER. 

I. It conduces to a better understanding to those engaged in the 
discussion to agree in giving up certain traditional positions and 
arguments that may be given up. The following are well-known 
positions or arguments of idealism that must be dismissed: 

(a) That the world as it is to any individual is just his world-vision 
or world-conception, or the vision or conception of a pure ego. This 
as an argument bearing on the subject of our discussion must be rejected. 
If true it would have no bearing on the question of the sense in which 
unperceived real objects exist or their relation to the perceived objects. 

(b) It cannot be said that everything we know is known as expe- 
rienced, and thus that nothing but what is experienced is thinkable 
by us. Experienced thing has no content or meaning beyond the 
word ‘thing’unless it is contrasted with an opposite which is equally 
thinkable. This is in fact the case. 

(c) When it is said that the subject-object relation is universal the 
arguments used to prove this are without foundation. 

(d) When it is assumed that, if the color and other qualities of an 
object are content of consciousness and we perceive them they cannot 
be withdrawn from consciousness and continue to exist unchanged, 
a baseless principle is assumed. This principle was assumed by 
Berkeley and refuted by Hume. 

II. The doctrine that neo-realism in the main defends or with 
which neo-realism desires to connect itself as much as may be is pre- 
sentative, immediate or so-called naive realism. (It is not real naive 
realism which is in fact a latent idealism.) But this species of pre- 
sentative realism breaks down for three amongst other reasons, and 
much of its plausibility disappears for a fourth reason: 
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(a) The time taken in perception proves that the perceived object 
is not identical with the real object. 

(b) The fact of illusion proves that the perceived object is not 
identical with the real object. 

(c) The theory would oblige us to hold that when two people side 
by side look at the same object much of the object is actually present 
in their two fields of consciousness at once. This involves a contra- 
diction in terms. 

(d) An object cannot become a content of consciousness as an 
object, that is, its objectivity cannot be given in its presence as a 
content of perception. Objectivity is by its very nature a matter of 
properties in the object that cannot all be revealed in one instant nor 
even in a minute span of time. Objectivity means a potentiality of 
certain further manifestations. A perception is an impression plus a 
readiness to behave in a certain fashion. Thus an object cannot as 
such be a given or “ perceived object.” 


A. O. Lovejoy. 

Four principal episodes may be distinguished in the process whereby 
the content of man’s experience has come to be divided by thought 
into two classes of existence—the class of things conceived to have 
objective physical existence and the class of things conceived to have 
‘subjective’ or ‘mental’ or ‘psychic’ existence only. The notion of 
subjective existence (which is not identical with the notion of a subject 
or self) seems when clarified, to signify a mode or medium of sub- 
sistence in which things or qualities may be existentially present 
merely as ‘presentations,’ as data in a given moment’s perceptual or 
other experience of an individual percipient, without necessarily having 
any corresponding existence outside of that experience, in any other 
context, at any other moment, or in any ‘real space.’ The four chief 
stages in the development of this notion and in the gradual extension 
of its denotation consist, then, in the following (real or supposed) 
discoveries: (1) The discovery of the subjectivity of conations and 
(probably) pleasure-pain feelings. (2) The discovery of the sub- 
jectivity of hallucinations, illusions and dreams. (3) The discovery 
of the subjectivity of secondary qualities of matter. (4) The dis- 
covery of the subjectivity of all sensible qualities (subjective idealism). 
The historic significance of the new realism is that, more radical than 
most earlier realisms, it rejects not only the fourth of these discoveries, 
but also the third, and (in the more thorough and consistent forms of 
the doctrine) the second, and minimizes even the first, by calling 
conations mental or organic processes, in distinction from ‘mental 
content,’ which latter is held to be non-existent. 
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This paper is concerned solely with the question of the validity of 
the second discovery. While all typical new realists agree in denying 
that the objects and qualities presented in hallucination or illusory 
perception are ‘subjective existences’ merely, they differ as to whether 
those objects are ‘real’ or ‘unreal’ (in the sense suggested by the 
committee). Nunn, and apparently Alexander and other English 
realists, declare that, e¢. g., the “straight staff bent in a pool’’ does not 
“merely seem to be bent,"’ but that it really “is bent.’’ This view, 
which may be called absolute objectivism, appears to the writer the 
consistent one for this school to take. For the essence of the new 
realism is its conception of consciousness as an external and non- 
constitutive relation. But this conception implies that all objects 
and qualities actually in consciousness are, in a univocal sense, real 
things in a real relation. But this consequence of the new realism 
requires us to assert contradictory predicates of the same object: 
to say that, e. g., the staff in the pool is at once both straight and not- 
straight. Unless absolute objectivism can give us a new theory of 
the logical relation of sensible ‘attributes’ to the objects possessing 
them, this seems a fatal objection to that doctrine, and therefore to the 
relational theory of consciousness, and therefore to the new realism 
(i. e., the combination of realism with epistemological monism). 

Certain other contemporary realists—e. g., Montague and McGil- 
vary—recognizing these difficulties in absolute objectivism, seek by 
various ingenious assumptions and distinctions to conceive of illusory 
and hallucinatory data as ‘real,’ without thereby abandoning epistemo- 
logical monism. Detailed criticism of these devices may await the 
fuller presentation of them; but in general it may be contended that 
they fail to deliver their authors from dualism and from an admission 
of the subjective existence of the illusory—in the sense of ‘subjective 
existence’ herein defined. 


FRANK THILLY. 

Reflection upon such experiences as differences in what is taken to 
be the same object, mistakes, dreams, illusions, and hallucinations, 
has suggested the inference that the real objects are not always given 
in particular actual perceptions exactly as they are. Natural science 
seems to confirm this conclusion: the scientific conception of the uni- 
verse does not agree with the naive perception of the universe. The 
neo-realistic theories of perception based upon modern physics and 
biology are inconsistent with the naive realistic starting-point. Be- 
sides, all theories of perception apart, the rue parts of the material 
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world are not presented in a particular momentary perception; our 
momentary perceptions are not complete and free from error: if they 
were, what would be the use of the whole apparatus of scientific 
observation? 

The answer to the question of consciousness as a factor in the per- 
ceptual situation which is given by radical realists follows necessarily 
from their naive dogmatism: if the object perceived is the object 
unperceived, numerically identical with it, then there is no difference 
between the status of an object in a stream of perceptions and its 
status out of it. But, here again, the biological theories of these 
thinkers suggest conclusions inconsistent with their radical premises. 
Physically and physiologically speaking, perception is the entire 
organism in interaction or relation with its environment; we cannot 
single out any one particular element in the situation and call that 
the physical or physiological counterpart of the process of perception. 
No more can we, in speaking of perception as a mental event, abstract 
the so-called perceived object from the functions involved, in the 
hope that we may in this way get at the core of being, or discover the 
object exactly as it would be apart from any perceiver. We may say 
that in the perceptual situation an object is revealed, made manifest, 
but we must also say that much that appears belongs to the mental 
realm, is read into the object, sometimes truly, sometimes not. This 
does not mean that the mind alters the real object or that it creates 
an object out of nothing or that the object creates a picture of itself 
in the mind or that the object lies imbedded in the mind. All we 
can say is that a conscious organism perceives a real object in a 
certain way, according to the mental and physical factors involved. 


EVANDER BRADLEY MCGILVARY. 

1. The relational view of consciousness is compatible with the 
recognition that the same real object is in different consciousnesses. 

2. (a) A real object may be a many-in-one with as much logical 
right as is conceded to any ‘single field of experience.’ (b) Continuity 
of perceived surface may be conceived by ‘natural’ realism as unreal, 
when the real surface is discontinuous; but such a conception is not 
necessitated until further analysis of the conception of continuity be 
made. 

3. An hallucinatory object occupies real space, but does not monop- 
olize it. In other words impenetrability is not a universal character- 
istic of space-occupying things. 

4. When we now see a star which became extinct a thousand years 
ago, our consciousness spans the thousand years, just as when we see 
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an object a mile away our consciousness spans the mile. But while 
spanning time and space, any consciousness is centered in a definite 
time and place, the time and place of the body. Consciousness has 
a limited eternity and ubiquity, but its ubiquity and eternity radiate 
from the here and now. 

5. Color-blindness is explicable on the relational theory of conscious- 
ness; it may be due to the fact that the real brightness of a real object 
is selected to be a term of a consciousness relation, while the color of 
the real object is left out of the consciousness complex. 

6. ‘Consciousness of consciousness’ is a misnomer for an actual 
fact. The fact is the occasional attentional prominence of conscious- 
ness over its objects, a prominence of just the same kind as is enjoyed 
by any object of consciousness over some other object when we say 
that it is the object of attention. An object of attention need not 
be an object of consciousness; it may be consciousness itself. 

HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL. 

The ordinary man makes a natural distinction between the natural 
order and the mental order. For him the word consciousness means 
the sum total of all that exists in this mental order. It is thus that 
the writer uses the word consciousness. 

In making this distinction between the natural and mental orders the 
ordinary man naively accepts a radical dualism. But, in many cases 
of what we call the appreciation of illusion, certain items in the natural 
order (objects in the outer world), as the result of quite indirect thought 
processes quite within the mental order, become images in the mental 
order; and this by the loss of an ‘out-thereness’ characteristic; 
which ‘out-thereness’ itself appears to be a mental order character- 
istic. This, and much else, indicates that the natural order is a 
special part of the mental order; a part which has this ‘out-thereness’ 
characteristic which the rest of the mental order has not. Such a 
view may be called introspective monism. 

The writer suggests that some at least of our metaphysical prob- 
lems may find their solution if they are stated in terms compatible 
with such a view as to the nature of the natural order. But it does 
not appear clear to him that any definite position in relation to the 
questions at issue between realism and idealism can be held to be 
taken by one who thus merely suggests a special mode of statement of 
these questions. The writer is therefore not convinced that his view 
implies epistemological monism and idealism, as is stated in the 
Committee's printed report. If, however, such can be shown to be the 
case, epistemological monism and idealism must, in his view, be 


accepted. 
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The Meaning of the Term Evolution. G. R. MONTGOMERY. 

There are two distinct pictures which the term evolution is being 
used to symbolize: that of a sort of continuum which asserts the forms 
of life to be universally connected, without breaks, or gaps, or vacu- 
ums, so that when we have before us all the links there is no call for 
something out of the ordinary to lead up to the more widely divergent 
types; the other use, the older and more metaphysical one, asserts 
that in some way the present is an unfolding of the past, the new is 
rolled out of what has been. 

The tendency of many recent writers is to limit the meaning of evo- 
lution to the former of these two pictures and to ask those to employ 
a different term, say preformationism, who have use for the idea that 
the new is unfolded out of the past. This tendency seems to be the 
exact opposite of the best policy; because many who think the new 
to be contained in the old, still would repudiate preformationism; 
moreover the term evolution is so definitely a picture of evolving, 
unfolding, that it would be impossible to keep out the idea of an 
unwrapping and to visualize merely a continuity of existence; again 
the term evolution is too snugly intermeshed with the category of 
cause-effect to serve as a symbol of mere continuity where the prece- 
dent has no influence upon the consequent, but allows us merely 
to anticipate the consequent; and finally the idea of mere continuity 
is important enough to warrant a new picture with a new symbol or 
term. 

The meaning of the term evolution will become clearer if by way 
of contrast another picture is suggested indicating the signification 
to symbolize which these recent writers are using the term. A picture 
which fairly well represents their position is that of a fabric, say a 
magic carpet that is in the process of weaving. We do not say of 
being woven, for in the picture there would be no loom and no weaver; 
but existence may be illuminatingly visualized as a woven fabric that 
lies stretching out indefinitely in one direction and in the other 
terminating, though always growing, at an edge which makes up the 
changing present. At this edge the threads mysteriously interweave 
and mysteriously increase in length. 

Such a textilic or fabrication theory of existence involves no cause- 
effect category. Those who visualize life thus would say merely that 
certain patterns are followed regularly by certain other patterns and 
certain events enable us to anticipate certain other events. 

A weaving web theory of life, like this, is distinct from evolution, and 
is to be seriously urged as a corrective of the idea that development is 
an unfolding of what is latently contained. 
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The Progress of Evolution. A.C. ARMSTRONG. 

In this paper the progress of evolution is considered from the point 
of view of noétics, with incidental references to the history of opinion 
concerning evolution and the epistemological questions which it 
involves: 

1. Progress has been imperfect in regard to the origins of evolution. 
Darwinism has been held the primary, or even the sole source of the 
doctrine; whereas other forces were earlier at work, in some instances 
with important results. 

2. Nevertheless, Darwinism precipitated the crisis of the mid-19th 
century. At first scientific evolution and transcendent evolution were 
not distinguished. Here great progress has been achieved, to the 
benefit of both types of thought. 

3. Evolution and the sciences; in particular the logic or methodol- 
ogy of science. Evolution profoundly influenced the Geisteswissen- 
schaften as well as the sciences of physical fact. Progress has been 
made in respect of the problems raised by the transfer of methods and 
principles from biology to the sciences of the mental group, but it may 
be doubted whether the progress is complete. 

4. The presuppositions of evolution. Evolution unquestionably 
implies noétical presuppositions. The concepts of genesis, nature, 
worth. Overlooked fifty years ago, these were forced on the notice 
of reflective thinkers by the exigencies of the discussion. In the 
consideration and elucidation of them there has been mingled advance 
and retreat. In sum, it can hardly be maintained that the progress 
made is adequate. But this conclusion does not imply agreement with 
interpretative essays of a venturesome type. 


Early Evolution in America. I. WoopsripGe RILEY. 

The three centuries of American thought present three phases of 
Pre-Darwinian evolution. To use the Comtean formula: in the seven- 
teenth century the interest was theological; evolution—if such it may 
be called—was an unfolding of the divine plan according to the mere 
good pleasure of the Most High; in the eighteenth the interest was 
metaphysical: the divine plan became rationalized, evidences of design 
were diligently sought after, man’s task was to discover God’s ways 
of working in the world; in the nineteenth the interest became positive: 
only after theology and teleology had been left behind was it possible 
to fasten attention on evolution in the stricter modern sense of epi- 
genesis, of the origin of species, of the descent of man. In brief, the 
history of evolution in America, as in Europe, has been from the cosmic 
to the organic, has passed through the logical phases from supernatural 
election to natural selection. 
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The scheme of supernaturalism, derived largely from the Mosaic 
or Miltonic cosmogony, had three factors which were in turn opposed 
by three tenets of naturalism. Against special creation there was 
spontaneous generation; against permanence of species mutability, 
against cataclysmic destruction degradation through disuse. Spon- 
taneous generation hindered rather than helped the cause. Upheld 
by the followers of Erasmus Darwin, opposed by Priestley and Cooper, 
accepted by Clark of Harvard but finally abandoned as untenable, 
recourse was had to the plurality of origins by Morton of Philadelphia 
and Nott of Mobile. Modified mutability was fostered by Wells of 
Charleston and Leidy of Philadelphia, although the permanence of 
species continued to be defended by Agassiz. Degradation through 
disuse was promulgated by Stanhope Smith of Princeton, but it was 
left to the geologists, rather than the Lamarckian zodlogists, to dis- 
prove cataclysmic destruction. 

Now follow the geological, morphological, and embryological argu- 
ments for transformism. These were opposed by Hitchcock the pre- 
formationist and expounded by Asa Gray the protagonist of natural 
selection in America. After the publication of the Origin of Species 
the contestants over naturalism divide into opponents from Joseph 
Cook to Howison, and into adherents, from the lukewarm like Chauncy 
Wright and President McCosh, to the ardent like Edward Cope and 


John Fiske. 


Mechanism and Causality in the Light of Recent Physics. M. R. 

COHEN. 

The mechanical conception of nature, while frequently developed 
in the interest of physical monism, has been largely fashioned by 
idealistic philosophers (Descartes, Leibniz, Kant, etc.). It is generally 
supposed to be logically necessary for the physical realm. This 
supposed necessity is based on a number of misconceptions, more 
particularly (1) on a confusion between the mechanical and the 
physical, and (2) on the confusion between mechanism and deter- 
minism. The classic science of mechanics (4. e., the science of the 
motions of material bodies) is a deductive system of propositions all 
deducible from Newton's three Laws of Motion and D’Alembert’s 
Principle. No valid a priori reason can be adduced why all physical 
phenomena should be deducible from these laws. The actual historical 
attempt to do this has resulted in the introduction of a number of 
additional hypotheses as to the occult properties of matter which are 
comparable to the epicycles of the Ptolemaic astronomy. 
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While physicists have for a long time been chafing under this in- 
creasing load of hypotheses (cf. Rankine’s paper on Energetics, 1855), 
it is only the progress of experimental physics within the last two 
decades that has freed physics from the absolute sway of purely 
mechanical concepts: (1) The study of cathode rays and kindred 
phenomena has shown that Newton’s laws of motion are valid only 
within definite limits, and that the traditional mechanics is not true for 
very large velocities nor for very small particles. (2) The mass of 
material particles has been shown to be probably of electrical origin so 
that mechanics must now be based on electricity rather than electricity 
on mechanics. 

As a result, therefore, of recent progress in physics, the old mechan- 
ical view is giving way to what might be called the statistical view 
of nature. From this point of view the classic concept of absolutely 
uniform laws of nature becomes replaced by the statistical concept of 
correlation, and the notion of efficient causality by that of functional 
relation (in the mathematical sense). The traditional conception of 
physical causality is undoubtedly of anthropomorphic origin, and 
too indeterminate for a scientific physics. Its chief use has been the 
wsthetic or pedagogic one of vivifying our descriptions of inanimate 
nature. 


Implication and Existence. CHRISTINE LADD FRANKLIN. 

Modern logic has done a great service in inculcating, by precept 
and example, fresh habits of exact and clear thinking. But it has 
introduced (in the hands of Bertrand Russell) many vagaries which 
the philosopher who reads the awe-inspiring first chapter of his book 
will do well not to take too seriously. Thus to set up ‘p implies q’ 
as the type of the logic process, and to regard it as possessing some 
cabalistic significance—as capable of throwing light upon problems— 
is an error in itself, and leads to error on the part of those who make 
use of the conception. The actual number of primary logic-relations 
between propositions (or terms)—that is, relations in is- implies— 
is eight; for the logician, it is fatal to ignore seven of them. (a) Four 
of them are particular; in discussion, an opponent denies the validity 
of certain pretended logic-relations, the denial of a universal relation 
is a particular relation, hence to omit particular relations is to limit 
logic unjustifiably. (6) Four of these relations are symmetrical; in 
the symmetrical relations the logical distinction between antecedent 
and consequent has disappeared, transposition from one member to 
the other of the relation takes place with the utmost simplicity, the 
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danger of Wrong Conversion (the one danger that lies in wait for those 
who reason) is absolutely eliminated. Syllogism becomes the “In- 
consistent Triad”’ (or the Antilogism), with one rule for all the modes 
and figures. Surely these good, symmetrical, forms of statement 
should not be ignored without consideration. (c) The main char- 
acteristic of reasoning is that it consists in putting This and That 
together, in eliminating unnecessary information, in evolving con- 
clusions out of premises which did not seem to contain them. The 
type-form usually given for this process is pips<—c, “the premises 
entail the conclusion.”” We have, indeed, a single premise in the case 
of the “immediate inference,”’ but that is a minor part of logic. The 
reason which Bertrand Russell gives for representing the premises as 
one is that the relation looks more symmetrical in this way. But 
surely the appearance of symmetry where no symmetry is, is dangerous 
in the extreme. In this case, it has actually led to error,—to the 
error of supposing that p and g play like roles in the relation, and that 
when, for example, an hypothesis p has been shown to be a sufficient 
explanation of an actual state of things g, its truth is assured. This is 
the case only if it has been shown to be an ‘indispensable’ explanation, 
—a conditio sine qua non,—which is a very different relation. (d) In 
every statement, whether simple or compound (i. e., whether about 
terms or about propositions), there is always involved implicitly if not 
explicitly, an existence-term (truth-term, reality-term). Thus we 
have, as exactly equivalent to ‘p implies g’ ‘© implies non-p or gq,’ 
or, ‘what is possible is either non-p or else g.'. There are many reasons 
for preferring, as the type-form of the logic-relation, one of those in 
which the existence-term (truth-term, reality-term) is explicit. This 
term has many interesting characteristics. In it is made explicit 
the suppressed universe of discourse (domain of thought, range of 
significance) of the logician. 

In conclusion it should be observed that Frege, Peano, and Bertrand 
Russell are writing on mathematics, and that they give a very garbled 
account of a non-special symbolic logic. 


Chance. W. H. SHELDON. 

The object is to show that chance is just as real as causation, 
space, quantity or other accredited scientific categories. Chance 
is at the outset taken to mean lack of causation for a perfect knowledge; 
but a fuller and positive definition will later appear. Many writers 
admit it in some sense, but few, if any, as an objective category, real 
in the sense in which the law of gravitation is real. Such reality 
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I shall claim for it. And I study not the mathematical but the 
empirical concept: not, what would chance mean in an ideal system 
of knowledge, but, what of the fortuitous is implied in present-day 
scientific methods and results? Chance in the sense of the indepen- 
dence between simultaneous causal series (Cournot, Palmer and others) 
seems hard to prove: I shall not study it. We consider rather 
chance within a series: events apparently not caused by anything 
past or present. These seem to be furnished us by the science of 
statistics. Variations about a type, which when plotted conform 
approximately to the probability-curve, are verified in many regions. 
And the probability-curve is just what would result, provided all 
possible events in a given field occurred an equal number of times. 

We must now show, (1) that this can be explained only by the 
assumption, in addition to the recognized causal agencies at work, 
of a tendency in events to deviate with equal frequency in all direc- 
tions from the exact resultant of those agencies, (2) that this devia- 
tion, while collectively law-abiding, is of such a nature as to imply 
chance in the individual case. 

1. The hypothesis of universal causation, determining each indi- 
vidual variation strictly as the effect of its special environment 
past and present, will not guarantee that the variations will be of 
equal frequency in all directions (approximately). To account for 
that, a special tendency so to vary must be begged. 

2. This tendency implies chance in the individual deviations. For 
if they are determined by anything whatever besides the tendency 
itself, there is no guarantee that the tendency will be fulfilled. But 
it is fulfilled. And they cannot be determined by the tendency 
itself. For, it is indifferent to the order and particular appearance 
of each variation; therefore they cannot be determined beforehand 
at all, and are matters of chance. 

We find then in Nature ‘‘a tendency to vary with equal frequency 
in all possible directions; the variation implying law for the group, 
chance for the individual members.’ Chance has thus a positive 
aspect—variation, spreading about a type—as well as a negative. 
It is a dual affair. 


The Nature and Function of Definition in a Deductive System. Kari 
SCHMIDT. 


The modern account admits only ‘nominal’ as opposed to ‘real’ 
definitions. The essential parts of this theory may be briefly stated 
as follows: 
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1. A definition merely imposes a mame upon things (Pascal); 
this is stated either in the form that a definition is an equation 
(Sigwart, Peano, et al.); or, more consistently, by declaring that the 
equation sign in a definition is to be taken together with the sign ‘ Df’ 
as standing for ‘means’ (Whitehead-Russel, in Principia Mathe- 
matica). 

2. There is a radical distinction between propositions and defini- 
tions: the former are always either true or false [or “‘ meaningless,” 
Whitehead-Russell], the latter are neither (Russell, Couturat, et al.). 

3. Definitions have no essential function in a deductive system: 
they are mere typographical conveniences which could be dispensed 
with (Peano, Russell, et al.). 

This account makes several acknowledged procedures in a deductive 
system ‘ paradoxical’: 

1. If a definition merely imposes a name, why is it usually so diffi- 
cult to make a good definition? 

2. Howisit possible that ‘they often convey more important infor- 
mation than is contained in the propositions in which they are used?” 
(Principia Mathematica.) 

3. Why are ‘existence proofs’ necessary? 

4. How is it possible that ‘definitions’ and ‘theorems’ may be 
interchanged? 

5. There are definitions possible and admitted which are not in the 
form of an ‘‘equation’’; the “ postulate definitions’ are among them; 
the arguments advanced against them (Couturat) are not valid. 

6. The (alleged) distinctions between definitions and postulates 
(Frege, Couturat) are not valid. This (now almost universally 
accepted) account confuses a definition with an explanation, in taking 
an accidental property of many definitions as the defining property of 
all definitions: many definitions can be put into the form of an equation 


It is not necessary to investigate here whether every definition can 
be put into this form (the above account makes even this problem 
impossible): even if a definition is given in the form of an equation it 
is neither the ‘x’ (the ‘name’), nor the “ equation ”’ which constitutes 
the definition, but the “f,” 7. e., the new relation between elements (‘un- 
defined,’ or previously defined) of the system, by which a (new) logical 
entity is uniquely determined. It is this ‘uniquely determining’ which 
is the defining property of definition in a deductive system. Put 
differently: a definition is a system of conditions which is satisfied by 


x = f(a, b,c, 
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only one class of logical entities in a given system; this class is said 
to be ‘defined’ by the system of conditions; whether this latter is 
‘solved’ with respect to x or not is unessential. 

A definition in a deductive system need not be exhaustive in the 
sense that all properties of the “defined” logical entity are stated; but 
it must be “complete,” i. ¢., all the properties of the defined logical 
entity must be deducible from it, provided the ‘other’ propositions 
(including the “ postulates"’) of the system hold; but not otherwise. 
A definition is therefore an integral part of a given system. If the 
defined logical entity is conceived as a system of properties, symbolized 
by ‘x,’ then 

x = f(a, b,c, +++) 


may be conceived as an equivalence valid in the given system, but 
not otherwise. 

Definitions are indispensable in a deductive system: they are one 
of the accepted methods of introducing into a deductive system the 
‘New,’ which seems to have given mathematicians so much concern of 
late. 

The possibility of defining every logical entity of a system in terms 
of a few indefinables, which the Principia Mathematica have thus far 
carried through so successfully, does not establish the contention that 
nothing ‘New’ enters the system: it hides the ‘New’ behind the 
typographical configuration which must be considered an essential 
(though somewhat neglected) part of the symbolism of the Principia 
Mathematica. 
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Lebendiges und Totes in Hegel's Philosophie. Mit einer Hegel- 
Bibliographie. Von B. Croce. Deutsche, vom Verfasser ver- 
mehrte Uebersetzung von K. BucHLER. Heidelberg, Carl Winter's 
Universitats-Buchandlung, 1909.—pp. xv, 228. 

This is a lucid and refreshing German translation of Croce’s ad- 
mirable little book on Hegel’s philosophy, enlarged for the German 
edition by the author himself. Few books are so well fitted to give 
one an insight into the essential truths and errors of the system as 
this. It is a pleasure to find a Hegelian whose loyalty to the master 
does not blind his vision to the teacher’s faults, whose main purpose 
is to understand him and therefore to know his weakness as well as 
his strength. Dr. Croce voices the feelings of many an earnest 
student of the great German when he describes his own experiences 
in the study of the system. ‘“‘How, for example, does it happen,” 
he asks, ‘‘—if I may be permitted a personal reference, which, perhaps, 
after all, does not concern me alone,—that I who am writing these 
lines and who have just interpreted and explained, with such ac- 
quiescence, the Hegelian doctrine of the synthesis of opposites and 
the resulting notion of reality, as unity in diversity, should have felt a 
strong aversion to the Hegelian system during many years of my intel- 
lectual life—and how does it happen that even now, in re-reading these 
works, I should at times suddenly find the old Adam rising up in me, 
that is, the old aversion?’"’ The answer to this question he thinks is 
to be sought in the fact that the system contains, besides much that is 
vital, a dead portion, “unburied bones that hinder its very life from 
living” (p. 65). 

Croce regards as Hegel's basal error his failure to distinguish be- 
tween the doctrine of opposites and the doctrine of differences; he 
identifies them and falsely applies the dialectical process, which is 
peculiar to the synthesis of opposites, in the union of differences. It is 
owing to this confusion, for example, that religion comes to be con- 
ceived as the antithesis or negation or non-being of art, and that 
religion and art are regarded as two abstractions which first receive 
their truth in the notion of philosophy. The application of the dia- 
lectics of opposites to the relation of differences necessarily gave rise 
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rank and dignity of partial notions or truths; and partial notions or 
truths, notions implying, not opposition, but difference or degree, 
were degraded to philosophical errors, to the rank of incomplete and 
imperfect truths. Asa result of the first, errors were derived a priori 
as necessary stages of the truth, a procedure which is responsible for 
the forced and arbitrary arrangement of Hegel’s Logic as well as for 
his treatment of it, now as a system of philosophy, now as a history 
of philosophy. The second misconception prevented him from recog- 
nizing the true nature of either the esthetic or the historiographic 
or the natural-scientific functions, prevented him, in other words, 
from doing justice to art, history, or natural science. Art is a philo- 
sophical error, a bad philosophy, and must disappear with the per- 
fection of philosophy. Hegel’s conception of an a priori philosophy 
of history and his denial of the history of the historians follow neces- 
sarily from his logical presupposition. Before he looks up the facts, 
he already knows what they must be; he knows them in advance, as 
one knows the philosophical truths which the mind finds in its universal 
essence; he does not derive them from the facts as their synthesis, 
so to speak. It is true, statements may be adduced from the same 
author's writings to show his great respect for facts: we must take 
history as it is and proceed historically and empirically. The acci- 
dental is foreign to philosophy; and history—so he says elsewhere— 
must conceal the universal in empirical particulars and in factual 
reality; but the appearance of the Idea is accidental and lies in the 
field of caprice. But, if the accidental and the particular are really 
alien to philosophy, if we can know them only empirically, we cannot 
make philosophy, but only history, out of history. A philosophy of 
history, conceived as Hegel conceives it, does not admit of real history 
by its side; this is not only a logical consequence, but may be gathered 
from various remarks of Hegel (pp. 117 f.). The many contradictions 
in which Hegel becomes involuntarily involved show that his thesis 
of a philosophy of (temporal) history is erroneous. 

Similar contradictions meet us in the study of Hegel’s conception 
of natural science. According to his logical presupposition, philosophy 
can give us an a priori construction of nature. If this is so, if the 
speculative method is the true one, then the scientific method is crude 
and contradictory, dealing with abstractions, with the accidental and 
non-essential. Adhering to this thought, he ought to have declared 
the empirical method to be wholly erroneous as a method of truth; 
he ought to have said: mathematics and natural science are wholly 
indifferent philosophically and independent of philosophy. He might 
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tions, conceived them as working-hypotheses, having practical but 
| not theoretical value. And we find traces of such a view in his 

writings, but he could never make up his mind to throw the scientific 
method overboard. He continued to regard the mathematical and 
natural-scientific conceptions as imperfect theoretical data, as philo- 
sophical errors, as half truths, to be corrected in the philosophy of 
nature; he recommended that physics and philosophy go hand in 
hand. But his attempt to reconcile the natural scientific and the 
speculative methods breaks down. By considering the exact sciences 
as a semi-philosophy, Hegel denied them completely and absorbed 
them in philosophy, which straightway assumed all their rights and 
duties. It therefore became the duty of philosophy, and not of 
empiricism, to prove the existence of this or that particular fact, to 
discover stars, physical forces, chemical substances, physiological 
elements, unknown plant and animal species. Despairing of the 
possibility of rationalizing the countless phenomena of reality, Hegel 
lays the blame on the impotence of nature to realize the rationality 
of the notion; whereas it is, according to Professor Croce, merely the 
impotence of the nature-philosophy of Schelling and Hegel faithfully 
to carry out their own program. 

Hegel was compelled, in the philosophy of history and in the phi- 
losophy of nature, to treat the particular facts and empirical concepts 
as special philosophical concepts; and as he had already applied the 
dialectical method to the latter, he had to treat dialectically the par- 
ticular facts and empirical concepts also. The history of philosophy 
is almost free from this false treatment; few examples of it are to be 
found in the philosophy of history; many occur in the logic, esthetics, 
and philosophy of mind; and the philosophy of nature is simply 
teeming with them. Hegel's dialectics has frequently been caricatured, 
but no caricature can equal the author's own unconscious caricature 
when he attempted to think Africa, Asia, and Europe, or the hand, 
the nose, and the ear, or the wealth of the family, the patria potestas, 
and the testament, in the same thought-rhythms in which he had 
conceived being, nothing, and becoming. 

Another consequence of the false application of the dialectical 
method is panlogism, which is really an excrescence in the system, 
according to Professor Croce. This panlogistic error, however, 
changes into its opposite, dualism, in the philosophy of nature. 
Attempts have been made to explain away this difficulty, but Pro- 
fessor Croce’s analysis shows them all to be unsuccessful. In this 
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unreconciled dualism in which Hegel’s absolute idealism finds itself 
enmeshed, lies the reason for the division of the school into a right, 
or theistic, wing and a left, or materialistic, wing. 

In a final chapter on the “Criticism and Development of Hegel’s 
Thought,” the author presents what he considers to be the problem 
for the critics as well as the continuers of this philosophy. It is to 
preserve the vital part, that is, the new conception of the notion as 
the concrete universal, together with the dialectics of opposites and 
the theory of the gradations of reality. This would mean the repudia- 
tion of all panlogism and all speculative construction of the empirical 
particulars of nature and of history, and the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the different forms of the mind, even in their necessary 
connection and unity; and finally, the resolution of all philosophy into 
a pure philosophy of mind. The Hegelian school, he thinks, has 
utterly failed in this task, and the critics have not measured up to their 
duty either. He does not expect the critical revision of Hegel's 
philosophy to come from Germany, which has not even reprinted his 
works and often pronounces judgments upon him,“ which astonish us in 
our remote Italian nook,’’ but prefers the English studies on Hegelian- 
ism, which, he thinks, lucidly present the doctrine, faithfully interpret 
it, and criticize the master with respect and intellectual independence. 

Professor Croce’s book is, in my opinion, a fine example of the 
interpreter’s art. It is the business of the interpreter to tell the truth, 
to reproduce his author’s thought, not to force consistency into it or 
to make of it what, perhaps, the author himself might have made of 
it if he had seen it in the light of a future generation. It is one thing 
to give us an insight into a philosophy, another to develop it, to im- 
prove it, to build upon it. Both forms of procedure are valuable, 
both have their place, both will be welcomed by the student of philos- 
ophy, but they are not the same. Professor Croce frankly admits the 
errors, difficulties, and inconsistencies where he finds them, and in 
frankly admitting them, he helps us to distinguish between the living 
and the dead elements in a great system. 

FRANK THILLy. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Schopenhauer. Par Tu. Ruyssen. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1911.—pp. 
xii, 396. 
The series of philosophical classics which Professor Clodius Piat 
inaugurated so brilliantly with his treatises on Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle has shown a decided partiality for classic, scholastic, and, 
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naturally, French names. It is, therefore, a welcome sign to read 
this work on Schopenhauer by Professor Ruyssen, whose volume on 
Kant, in the same series, was crowned by the Institute. For in France, 
as in the English-speaking world, the presence of excellent translations 
of Schopenhauer’s works has been accompanied by a curious absence, 
comparatively speaking, of adequate interpretation and criticism of 
the Sage of Frankfort’s philosophy. As Professor Ruyssen says, 
“Schopenhauer has been read rather than studied”’ (p. viii). Leaving 
the littérateur and the essayist out of account, Professor Ruyssen 
concerns himself with Schopenhauer the philosopher, and his object 
is to present in systematic form, alongside of the life-directing currents 
of Schopenhauer’s personality, the dominant principles, the historical 
significance, and the practical results of his thought. 

In his introductory chapter, discussing ‘‘ The Intellectualist Tradi- 
tion and the Philosophy of Will,”’ the author suggestively sums up the 
originality of Schopenhauer’s philosophical attitude: ‘ Voluntarism, 
intuitionism, pessimism, setting themselves in violent antagonism to the 
great Hellenic, scholastic, and Cartesian tradition” (p.12). A study 
of the life of Schopenhauer discloses the rapid development and early 
crystallization of his philosophical thought. There are ‘periods’ in 
Schopenhauer’s career as a philosophical writer: the years 1814 and 
1820 serve as milestones indicating the end of the formative and the 
fertile periods respectively, and 1833 marks the retreat to Frankfort 
after the abandonment of academic ambitions, and, finally, the be- 
ginnings of public recognition. But there are no periods in the 
development of Schopenhauer's philosophy itself. It was suggested 
in the bold thesis of 1813, and, less than six years later, the thirty- 
year-old philosopher had uttered, and knew that he had uttered, his 
life’s message in The World as Will and Idea. The forty odd years 
following are spent in elaboration, elucidation, with tireless persistence 
in the face of an apathetic public. 

Persistent also are the clashing factors inherent in the system: 
frank idealism, side by side with a voluntarism that frequently lapses 
into materialistic excesses; romanticism and cynical realism all at once. 
Many writers have sought a psychological, some even a pathological, 
explanation of the incoherent character of Schopenhauer’s thought, 
in terms of the ill-organized personality of the man himself. Others 
have attempted to trace the diverse currents in Schopenhauer's 
philosophy to their respective sources—romantic, scientific, religious, 
Oriental, Platonic, Kantian, post-Kantian. Professor Ruyssen recog- 
nizes the influence of all these elements in the crystallization of 
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Schopenhauer’s thought. By themselves, however, they provide no 
adequate explanation. Schopenhauer’s philosophy is distinctly not 
a formulated statement of his individual traits and caprices; and his 
was a personality far too original to satisfy itself with the assimilation 
of borrowed thought, far less, to rest content with a discordant eclec- 
ticism. Professor Ruyssen sets himself to examine the philosophy 
itself and to seek there the fundamental significance and the adequate 
explanation of Schopenhauer’s philosophical attitude. 

The examination of Schopenhauer’s World as Idea leads the author 
to regard his epistemology as ‘‘a Kantianism simplified in its method 
and more radical in its conclusions’’ (p. 187). Schopenhauer makes 
the line of cleavage between the ideal and the real sharp and clearly 
defined. Science deals with the laws of the world as idea, but that 
world itself lacks metaphysical reality: it is a subjective representa- 
tion, an illusory appearance, the veil of Maia. The pathway to 
Reality does not lead through epistemology; the kernel of the Real is 
irrational; its essence is will. The ultimate ‘in-itself,’ as we may say, 
is beyond the ken of the keenest intellect; the philosophy of Schopen- 
hauer really concerns itself with the most intimate manifestation of 
that Reality (p. 203). We can see the indubitable manifestations of 
the unknowable Real all about us; penetratingly, persistently Scho- 
penhauer brings all nature to bear witness to the fundamentally 
voluntaristic character of all being, organic and inorganic, animal 
and human. Yet, in spite of the apparently inexhaustible mass of 
empirical evidence, in spite of the appeal to the inmost nature of man 
himself, and the confidence with which Schopenhauer declares his 
theory to be a solution of the world-problem, there are grave fissures 
in the system. There is a wonder greater even than Schopenhauer’s 
own “Wunder xart’ é£oxnv"’; it is this: ‘That the will, undetermined 
and solitary, should have willed anything in general, and that, having, 
before all representation, by an inexplicable accident, willed life, it 
should have continued to will it, should have attached itself to it, 
obstinately, that it should have doubled all effort to multiply it, as 
if it had judged it good . . ."’ (p. 275). This is the basic contradic- 
tion; Professor Ruyssen has put his finger on the heart of the matter. 
Other inconsistencies, as, for instance, that between the materialistic 
definition of the brain as a physiological function of the intellectual 
organism, and the idealistic assertion that the brain, along with all 
matter, is merely the subject's idea, are easily explained, once Scho- 
penhauer’s fundamental premise is granted, and his irrational will- 
reality allowed without question to manifest itself rationally. 
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In Chapters IX, X, and XI, Professor Ruyssen discusses Schopen- 
hauer’s pessimism, his theory of art, and his ethics. a metaphysic 
of irrational will, evil, no less than good, can only be an accident”’ (p. 
281). But pessimism need not be grounded theoretically; Schopen- 
hauer masses together abundant empirical evidence to show the futility 
of living. To the illumined ones, however, there are two pathways 
to salvation. The first leads to the passionless contemplation of the 
Platonic Ideas: the grades of manifestation of the will-reality, finding 
their apex in music. But.the artist-genius enjoys freedom only in the 
brief moments of esthetic exaltation. Only morality can yield com- 
plete deliverance. 

The author believes that he has first pointed out the existence of 
three different types of ethics in Schopenhauer’s system: an ethics of 
justice, an ethics of sympathy, and anethics of abnegation. To these 
he adds a possible fourth: the ethics of Schopenhauer’s own life, which 
did not merit his theoretic approval: a purely empirical ethics of 
prudence and common-sense. Justice and sympathy are the negative 
and the positive ethical expressions of a pessimistic Weltanschauung. 
Morality consists in not giving way to the normally selfish incentives 
of our natures, and in counteracting them by positive altruistic con- 
duct. Neminem laede (= justice), immo omnes, quantum potes, juva 
(= sympathy). 

Existence itself, however, is futile, and bettering the lot of others 
does not solve the problem. True salvation demands the abdication 
of the will. Professor Ruyssen believes that the doctrine of Nirvana 
rests undetermined with Schopenhauer. To his mind, the end of 
The World as Will and Idea indicates a Platonic, rather than a Budd- 
histic aspiration; as if a purified, exalted will could attain to a clearer 
vision of its own being. Such speculations, it seems to me, suggest 
the possibility of reinterpreting Schopenhauer’s voluntarism in mon- 
istic terms, as a dynamic idealism with an immanently rational will as 
the essence of Reality. But the success of such a reinterpretation 
could be possible only by negating what is, after all, Schopenhauer'’s 
fundamental philosophical contention, namely that the epistemologist 
labors in a world of illusion. Von Hartmann’s effort in a similar 
direction should not be forgotten. 

In his Conclusion, Professor Ruyssen indicates several profound 
reasons for the permanent significance of Schopenhauer’s doctrine. 
In spite of flagrant errors in his criticism of Kant, Professor Ruyssen 
believes that posterity has in the main admitted his line of argument. 
Professor Ruyssen also believes that Schopenhauer’s philosophy repre- 
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sents a line of development more in conformity with the spirit of 
Kantianism than the Hegelian philosophy of development (p. 372)— 
acontention that seems rather sweeping. Professor Ruyssen discusses 
Schopenhauerianism as a connecting link between Kantianism and 
modern evolutionistic empiricism, and as a metaphysical basis for 
pragmatism; he draws a parallel between the will-to-live and the 
Bergsonian “‘élan vital,’’ and puts Schopenhauer in the front rank of 
the modern philosophers of liberty, side by side with Secrétan, Renou- 
vier, Wundt, Boutroux, and Bergson (p. 376). 

Many specific problems arising from the study of Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy the author touches upon only briefly, frankly considering 
them as outside the scope of his undertaking. For instance, the 
minutia of Schopenhauer’s criticism of Kant, and his interpretation 
and use of the Platonic Ideas. Just as little does Professor Ruyssen 
discuss in any detail Schopenhauer’s influence upon the philosophy 
and literature of the half-century following his death, an influence 
that connects the names of von Hartmann, Nietzsche, and Paul 
Deussen, Paulsen, Noiré, Wundt, and Volkelt, Hamerling and Wagner, 
Max Nordau, Sacher-Masoch, Ibsen, Sully-Prudhomme, Loti, 
Brunetiére, Bernard Shaw, Tolstoy, and, we may certainly add, 
Thomas Hardy. Professor Ruyssen has kept himself from excursions 
into the by-paths so alluring to the usual writer on Schopenhauer, 
excursions for which the dilettante reader is only too eager, but which 
have sadly retarded the serious study of Schopenhauer’s philosophy. 
He has devoted himself to the straightforward study of the person- 
ality and the philosophy of Schopenhauer, and his book is a clear 
proof of the consistency with which he has adhered to his aim. 

The bibliographical Appendix will prove useful to the popular 
reader. The topically arranged Table of Contents can only partially 
compensate for the lack of an index. 


Rapostay A. TSANOFF. 
New York City. 


A Philosophical Study of Christian Ethics. By G. F. BaRBour, 

Edinburgh, 1911. William Blackwood & Sons.—pp. xii, 440. 

The aim of this volume, as stated by the author, is “‘to show how 
certain of the persistent problems of ethics appear in the teaching of 
the New Testament, and to examine the specifically Christian answer 
to them.” The results he hopes to attain are twofold: (1) to “give 
some added clearness to our understanding of the ethical teaching of 
the New Testament;” (2) to “show how that teaching forms the 
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completion and crown of the ethical thought both of Greece and of the 
modern world.”” To his task, thus broadly and deeply conceived, the 
author has brought sound scholarship, ample knowledge of the philo- 
sophical systems he discusses, an acquaintance with the New Testa- 
ment whose critical discernment is inspired by sympathy and rever- 
ence. For its adequate discharge, he required powers of synthesis, 
which would not be cultivated at the expense of analytic skill, and 
would not lead him to uninstructive comparisons, and unsound 
analogies; and it is not too much to say that his work is characterized 
in an eminent degree by precisely these intellectual requirements. 
Again and again he has brought together the thoughts of Plato, 
Spinoza, and Kant, on the one side, with those of the New Testament 
writers on the other, and has exhibited their mutual affinities and 
contrasts, in a manner that illumines and sets in high relief their 
varied interpretations of human life, and their appreciations, some- 
times congruent and sometimes disparate, of moral values and of the 
possibilities of moral attainment. His philosophical standpoint is 
that of idealism, without, however, any express affiliation to, or any 
uncritical dependence upon, any one master or system. His intel- 
lectual attitude is, in fact, determined by his acceptance of the Chris- 
tian Ethic, both in its practical teaching and in its fundamental 
principles, together with what might be described as its theoretic or 
philosophical implications. In this, indeed, lies the originality of the 
author, and the unique interest of his book. He is not an idealist 
philosopher, adorning with tags of Scripture a system formed in 
complete separation from the New Testament. He is not a theologian, 
framing out of Scripture a system which stands in entire exclusiveness, 
ignoring the labor of the human spirit as it seeks to discern the meaning 
and achieve the goal of life. He has taken his stand by the problems, 
which men in all ages have been compelled to face, concerning values 
and aims, endeavors and hopes, the compulsion of duty, the reward 
of virtue, the significance of the temporal discipline of life, and the 
permanence of its highest elements. He has considered the great 
typical answers to such questions which are presented in the philo- 
sophical systems of the Hellenic world, and in those of modern times, 
as well as those which are contained in the writings of the New Testa- 
ment, which, without any philosophical method, and with no attempt 
at systematic completeness, have addressed themselves to all who are 
confronted by the titanic difficulties of life, and have conducted them 
into an experience in which these problems receive their solution, and 
the paralyzing doubts begotten of them are exchanged for the energy 
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of a present possession and the hope of final victory. No doubt, com- 
parison and contrast between philosophical and Christian ethics has 
been frequently offered in works either of one type or the other. But 
rarely has the attempt been made in so thorough-going a fashion, 
with such entire sympathy with both types of thought. The value 
for both is great. The philosophical labor is redeemed from its ap- 
parent aloofness and inconclusiveness. It is shown, with something 
approaching dramatic vividness, to be the inevitable and continually 
renewed effort of man after clear self-knowledge, reacting upon and 
preceding the practical conduct of life. The Christian teaching is 
vindicated against the charges often brought against it of dogmatism, 
unreality,—emotionalism, negativity, impossibility, and inapplica- 
bility to the necessities and aspirations of actual human life. It is 
shown to be dealing with precisely the problems with which philo- 
sophical ethic wrestles, and to be giving solutions, which may be 
compared with those of philosophers, and estimated accordingly. 
Whether the superiority of its answers be accepted, or not, the New 
Testament gains, through such a treatment, its place in the great 
series of ethical studies, which have educated the conscience, and 
guided the destinies of nations and of the race. Those who have, in 
practice, been guided by its precepts, and have fed their spiritual life 
by its ideas, will find great gain in thus relating it to the intellectual 
achievements, in the department of morality, of the Hellenic and of 
the modern world. Its scope is seen to be larger, its teachings more 
definite. Its principles are recognized as having philosophical im- 
portance and universal validity; and that view of the world, which is 
implicit in it, becomes more impressive, and more cogent. Students of 
philosophy and of theology respectively will find much in this volume 
to rebuke their besetting sin of narrowness, by opening to them 
domains of thought, which they are prone to neglect, through preoccu- 
pation with their special points of view. 

The plan of the book is as follows. In the first part, chapters I 
to VII, the problems dealt with are of a more general nature; in the 
second part, chapters VIII to XIII, the problems concern more 
especially the individual life. 

The problems discussed in Part I may be indicated briefly. 

I. The Definition of Virtue-—In Greek ethical theory, there is found 
expressed by Plato, not without partial recognition in Aristotle, the 
idea that virtue is “‘a synthesis or harmony of opposite qualities” (p. 
10). This mind of moral excellence is exemplified in the character 
of Socrates, and “‘meets us,’’ according to Professor Butcher, “at 
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When we turn to the Christian conception of virtues, which is often 
charged with being “essentially negative, a matter of renunciation 
and escape from sin rather than a positive achievement of goodness 
and completeness of character” (p. 3), we find that, in point of fact, 
it is essentially positive, and comprehensive, and corresponds, in 
its own sphere, to the highest form of Greek thought and life. The 
author passes in brief and suggestive review severable notable 
combinations, almost paradoxes, which illustrate and prove the 
synthetic and positive character of the Christian view of moral 
excellence, ¢. g., courage, and gentleness, earnestness and equanimity, 
severity and mercy. He concludes this first and introductory dis- 
cussion by pointing out the quality of infinitude which belongs to 
the Christian idea of virtue, as distinguished from the finality and 
fixity of virtue as conceived in the Aristotelian doctrine of the Mean. 
Moral life, in the Christian view, confronts the individual with 
“immeasurable possibilities and demands.’ An infinite task awaits 
him, which indeed cannot be completed in his life-time; which, in 
truth, he, as an individual, cannot complete; to which he, in conjunc- 
tion with every member of the race, is called upon to make ceaseless 
contribution, receiving at the same time the assurance, verified in 
every fulfilment of duty, that in so doing he shall reach the develop- 
ment of his power and the liberty of his spirit. 

II. The Value of the Individual—Many tendencies, illustrated by 
the author, in organic evolution, in history, in religion, and in philo- 
sophic thought, have set the Individual and his complete realization 
as the goal of human development. It is true that there have been 
tendencies of another sort, which have endangered the independence 
and the value of the individual. (a) The vastness of the physical 
universe makes him an inconsiderable fragment in the sum of 
things. (b) Economic forces, impersonal and non-moral in their 
operation, likewise reduce the individual to helplessness and insig- 
nificance. To meet these influences and to indicate the value of the 
individual, is the task to which the greatest minds in philosophy have 
bent their most strenuous efforts. Two lines of argument are dis- 
cernible. One is mainly intellectual, and maintains that the human 
spirit—‘‘in its return upon itself, and its discovery that the meaning 
of life lies within, is emancipated from bondage to the categories of 
quantity and number, and enters the world of inner freedom” (p. 
44f.). The other is moral, and finds its chief exponent in Kant, who 
makes his ethic rest on ‘the absolute worth of the Good Will.”” As 
subjects to the law of duty, men are ends in themselves, and not mere 
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means to the ends of others. Here and under other heads in his 
discussion, the author has carefully discriminated the strength and 
the limitations of the Kantian ethic. 

The value of the individual, thus defended by philosophic thought, 
is central in Christian ethic. The Gosepls, reproducing the teaching 
of Jesus, “‘ proclaim the truth that for each man the secret of life lies 
within, and that, when the inward Good is subordinated to even the 
widest possible appropriation of the goods of the material world, the 
result must be the loss of all that gives human life its ultimate sig- 
nificance’ (p. 91 f.). The Christian teaching, however, has aspects 
which are not met with in the philosophic defence of the individual. 
One of these is the manner in which the value of the individual is 
affirmed in connection with the Fatherhood of God. “If the idea of 
Fatherhood be the most adequate conception we can form of the 
Divine Nature, then the worth of the individual is grounded in the 
deepest of all realities (p. 96). Another is the “essentially dynamical” 
attitude of Christianity to the individual. The value of the indi- 
vidual ‘“‘is asserted less as an accomplished and unalterable fact than 
as a great possibility"’ (p. 98). To make that possibility actual, Jesus 
gave His life. Christianity, accordingly, is a redemptive religion, and 
calls upon man not merely to recognize the truth of a proposition, but 
to realize a potentiality. The Christian doctrine of the worth of man, 
therefore, is not susceptible of theoretic demonstration. It presents 
itself as ‘‘a task and a challenge,” and it is verified progressively and 
anew, as each generation and each individual takes up the challenge, 
and pursues the endeavor. 

III. The Nature of the Good as Social, and Non-competitive—The 
discussions under this head are the most copious and the most im- 
portant in the book. The character of the true Good as “‘common to 
all who partake in it, and so non-competitive in nature” is established, 
from the philosophical point of view, in two lines of argument. 
The first turns upon the inwardness of virtue, and urges that “ virtue 
is too entirely personal a concern to be subject to the law of competi- 
tion, nor can its possession by one man ever interfere with its exercise 
by another” (p. 108). This position is fully illustrated by a chain 
of references from Plato to Kant (pp. 109-114). The second “em- 
phasizes the fact that man can only exercise his higher activities in the 
society and through the codperation of his fellows’ (p. 108). This 
line of thought, which is very vividly depicted (pp. 114-122), is char- 
acteristically Greek. “It is perhaps the greatest achievement of 
Greek ethics to have made it clear for all time that no man can reach 
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i the full development of his nature save in association with other men, 
and in the service of an ideal wider than his own private interests” 
| (p. 122). 
: Against these arguments, it has been urged that: (a) if we take the 
| il Good in the Stoic or Kantian sense of the Good Will, it is non-competi- 
tive, but abstract, without content; (+) if we take it in the Greek 
sense as implying the exercise of the varied powers of human nature, 
it is concrete, but purely self regarding. Each of these objections, 
however, is founded on a misapprehension. The Good Will cannot 
be confined to a supposed inward sphere, but expresses itself in out- 
ward action, and has to do with external things in fulfilling its pur- 
poses; while activities, which are not consciously moral or religious, 
may contribute nobly to the common good. In fact, external things 
: militate against social good, only when they are regarded as objects 
of acquisition. Regarded as ‘means to contribution,” they become, 
in their possession and use, the instruments at once of self-realization 
and of the common good. The welfare of the community is best 
attained, when men, by a deed of voluntary surrender, dedicate them- 
selves, their powers and their possessions, to its service; and in such 
service, and neither in bare self-sacrifice, nor in isolated self-realization, 
is the good of the individual himself, perfectly achieved. 

| When we turn to the ethical teaching of the New Testament, we 

. find the same two points of view, with their apparent inconsistency, 

and their real synthesis. In the first place, the inwardness of virtue 
is amply asserted by Jesus and His aspotles; and the life of the primi- 
tive community is the practical realization of an experience, in which 
the highest good is within the reach of immediate individual appropria- 
tion, and cannot possibly be an object of competition. In the second 
. place, Christianity, as conceived by its Founder and His representa- 
| tives, is not ascetic, and does not consist in an unreal “ otherworldli- 
ness." The healing ministry of Jesus, as well as many direct injunc- 
tions, fully recognize the place of external conditions in reference even 
to the highest and most spiritual conceptions of human life. In this 
connection the author points out how profoundly concerned Chris- 
tianity is with the physical conditions in which multitudes of men 
are living, conditions which make the beginning and development of 
moral and religious life enormously difficult, if not impossible. ‘‘ This 
union of carelessness and care for the body, of contempt for and 
sympathy with suffering, which marked the ministry of Jesus de- 
scended also to His followers in the early Church” (p. 149); and, 
we may surely add, will characterize every revival of genuine Chris- 
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tianity. These two points of view, the inwardness of virtue, and the 
dependence of the moral life upon material conditions, form, however, 
no real dualism, but “only a dualism of contrasted aspects, and not 
of contradictory facts, of experience’ (p. 153). They find their 
synthesis in ‘‘the principle of inwardness as Christianity conceives it. 
For this is no other than Love.” And “the spirit of Love cannot remain 
subjective or merely spiritual. . . . It finds its expression and indeed 
its realization in Service. Now this is only the more direct and simple 
expression given by Christian Ethics to the principle of contribution 
to the Common Good, in which the philosopher seeks to find a solution 
of the double antithesis of the inward and outward, and the individual 
and social, aspects of the Good" (p. 155). The Christian ethic, ac- 
cordingly, is intensely living and invites the humblest individual to a 
share in the noblest task; and is thoroughly comprehensive, drawing 
within its scope every aspect of human nature, and the infinitely 
diversified activities of man. 

The essentially synthetic character of the Christian ethic, and its 
view of the Good as social, which have thus been stated in reference 
to corresponding aspects of philosophical theories, find, however, in 
the New Testament definite expression in a category or idea, which 
sums up the Christian conception of human life, with its tasks and 
possibilities, viz., the Kingdom of God, or of Heaven. Chapter VII 
on “The Kingdom of God as Present and as Future” is central in the 
author's presentation of Christianity, and is wrought out with inti- 
mate knowledge of the discussions which have gathered round this 
greatest of New Testament ideas. 

He treats it under four aspects (p. 186): (1) as immanent—as a 
present, spiritual gift; (2) as an ethical task linking the present with 
the future; (3) as a completely realized and divinely instituted 
Kingdom, to be established at ‘the end of the age’’; (4) as actually 
existing in a transcendent and superhuman sphere. More simply, the 
Kingdom is (1) a gift to be received, and at the same time (2) a task, 
demanding strenuous effort, which (3) is guaranteed of ultimate 
success, (4) through the will and the resources of God. The author 
concludes by pointing out (pp. 204-207) how this Christian idea of the 
Kingdom corresponds to the Greek conception of the perfect polity, 
which obtained its first and greatest expression in Plato’s Republic, 
while transcending it in dynamic energy and confident hope. 

The discussions, in Part II, of the problems of individual life, 
exhibit the same careful comparative study of philosophical and of 
Christian ethics. “The Place of Reward” is given in philosophy, 
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iH | not as “an external addition to the good life,”’ but ‘‘as the assurance 
of the possibility of further progress’’ (p. 220). Similarly, in Chris- 
ew tianity, “the truest reward is the opportunity to continue and to 
. advance in virtue,” including ‘‘the development of powers for service” 
| (p. 242). If, however, reward and punishment are thought of “as 
consisting in the free and inevitable development of the inner nature 
of good or evil action,”’ there is danger of character being lost in a 
moral continuity that is indistinguishable from iron necessity. Philo- 
sophical and Christian ethics have, accordingly, both been forced to 
find room for new beginnings in the moral life. Lotze, Bergson, and 
Eucken are instances of the modern endeavor to conserve the freedom 
of man. “For a philosophy which seeks to think forward rather than 
backward, and to express something of that sense of originative effort 
which is experienced in moments of strenuous endeavor, new begin- 
. nings are not only possible but are inwoven in the very warp 
of the moral life; and yet that continuity does hold sway, inasmuch as 
the past persists in the present, not indeed as an irresistibly determin- 
ing power, but as providing the material and the conditions of vital 
and originative force’’ (p. 269). This idea of a new beginning, which 
philosophy labors to uphold, is the very core of Christianity, whose 
view of the value of the individual is crowned by its strong conviction 
. of his redeemableness, without, however, infringing the truth contained 
in the law of moral continuity. It summons those who are living 
under that law, to enter upon a new life, which is made possible for 
them through the redemptive forces which have entered the world 
through the personality of Jesus. The strong assertion of redemption, 
and the introduction into a new life, raises the final problem of the 
relation, within Christian experience, of Law and Freedom. The solu- 
tion is presented in the conception of Law (1) as Personal (ch. XI), 
(2) as Positive (ch. XII), and is summarized by stating “that the 
liberty of the Christian is determined and conditioned both by the 
example of Jesus, and by the needs of his fellow-men. Freedom from 
legal control and spontaneous flow of benevolent impulse are to be 
regarded as constituting the Christian ideal, only in so far as they 
bring a man’s character into closer conformity to the character of 
Jesus, and adapt his action to the actual requirements of the social 
whole” (p. 338). 
Through the discipline of life, and by that educative process which 
‘il Christianity essentially is, the individual is led into the Kingdom of 
God, and becomes the subject and servant of the Moral Order, which 
is itself the highest Good for man, and the ultimate reality of the 
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universe. In his closing chapter (ch. XIII) the author moves from 
ethics to philosophy, and even to theology; for “the Good which man 
is called upon to follow is indeed related to the deepest Reality, nay, 
it is itself that Reality (p. 398), and “the universe is at bottom a moral 
one” (p. 381). Man does not create the Spiritual Order. He has to 
realize and actualize it often, with trial and pain, in his own life and 
in the society in which he lives. He is enabled to do so, through the 
faith in which he apprehends it as an abiding reality, and is united 
with it as a victorious force. 

From even so brief an outline as the foregoing, it will be seen that 
Mr. Barbour’s book is an exposition of Christian ethics. Set forth as 
it is, in the light of the leading positions of philosophical ethics, the 
exposition gains immensely in clearness and in interest. So far as the 
actual treatment goes, Mr. Barbour has done no more than expound, 
with rare skill and sympathy, the teachings of the New Testament. 
In reality, however, his exposition is at the same time an apologetic 
of a peculiarly persuasive and attractive kind. The Christian ethic 
is surely the best Christian apologetic. If the exposition of this 
volume is accurate, Christianity is not properly defined (as by Loisy 
in a recent Hibbert) as a “highly realistic mysticism,’’ and cannot 
rightly be classed with the myths of an Osiris, an Isis,a Mitheas. On 
one side, its relations and analogies are with the great efforts made in 
every age to present an interpretation of the manifold experiences of 
man; and of these, the volume before us is an original and luminous 
presentation. On another side its direct affiliation is with the religion 
of the Old Testament. Thence it derives its double character, as 
ethical and redemptive. Mr. Barbour has done well to bring these two 
features of Christian ethic close together. It is remarkable that the 
teachings of the New Testament, so sporadic and occasional, have 
yet dealt with the same problems as those to which the learned thinkers 
of every century have devoted their systematic labors, and have 
reached results, in which philosophic theory is at once justified, and 
illumined with fresh light, and made vital with new energy, so that 
Christian ethic has won a position of complete universality in the 
moral judgment of mankind. It is still more remarkable, however, 
and is profoundly significant, that the New Testament never presents 
its ethic, as possessing intellectual independence. Whatever be the 
problem under discussion, the nature of the Good, the idea of the 
Kingdom, the relation between Continuity and Freedom, the results, 
parallel though they may be to those attained by philosophic effort, 
and superior to them in truth and power, are never presented as the 
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outcome of thought alone, but of thought emerging out of, and giving 
expression to, actual experience. The Christian ethic stands supreme 
in its adequacy to the facts of human nature, in its comprehensive 
grasp of the most diverse aspects of character, in the dynamic quality 
of its fundamental principles; but it owes this supremacy, confessedly 
and demonstrably, to its conception of a spiritual order, in which God 
and man are brought together in real historic relations. That idea 
has more than ‘pragmatic’ worth. It expresses the ultimate reality 
of the universe. Yet its demonstration is not a task for the intellect 
alone. As Christian ethic appeals to the whole of man’s nature, so 
must the validity of its principles, and the spiritual realities which 
these imply, be vindicated by the whole labor of man, not by logic only, 
but by life, by endeavor and by aspiration, by duty and by pain; 
by the long slow toil which builds up a moral organism, domestic, 
municipal, national and international, to which men may give them- 
selves in entire devotion, and in which, so doing, they shall find their 
full self-realization. 

As an ethic, which implies a theology, Christianity confronts the 
modern world. The attempt to dissociate either element from the 
other would be fatal to both. Mr. Barbour writes as a student of 
ethical theory, and not as a theologian; but he has been led, as the 
issue of scholarly investigation, to present both in their mutual impli- 
cations and their fundamental unity. 

T. B. KILpatRIcK. 
KNox COLLEGE, TORONTO. 


Pragmatism and its Critics. By Appison WEBSTER Moore. Chi- 

cago, The University of Chicago Press, 1910.—pp. xi, 283. 

Of the twelve chapters which this little volume contains, the first 
five are based upon a series of popular lectures on The Origin and 
Meaning of Pragmatism, while the remainder are reprints of contro- 
versial articles. The book is distinctly a school production. Needless 
to say, it has the independence that belongs to thorough intellectual 
honesty. But the author writes always as a member of a group, 
with the consciousness that the whole group speaks through him. 

The elementary part is noteworthy for its attempt to ‘place’ prag- 
matism with reference to the historical systems of philosophy, as well 
as present-day absolute idealism and realism, and also with reference 
to functional psychology and to evolutionary science in general. No 
student is likely to read these chapters without receiving valuable 
help. The last chapter of this group, ‘‘ How Ideas Work,”’ is especially 
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noteworthy as containing one of the most attractive and forcible 
presentations of the pragmatist theory of truth and error. The case 
of a sufferer from toothache is taken as an example; and the manner 
in which the man’s ideas function in the ‘reconstruction of the situa- 
tion’ is most effectively shown. For the elementary student this 
chapter should serve most admirably as a supplement to the second 
lecture of James’s Pragmatism. 

Nevertheless this part of the work does not seem to me to be a 
complete success. In the first chapter (“‘ The Issue’’) especially, there 
is much in the exposition that strikes me as vague or even seriously 
inaccurate. Thus the reader is told—as if this were a chief point of 
. contention—that the opponents of pragmatism generally hold that 
thinking is the expression of a special ‘side’ or ‘instinct,’ “‘ coérdinate 
with other instincts, as those of food, sex, etc.”” (pp. 6, 21). Else- 
; where this is supported by a reference to Mr. Bradley and another to 
Professor McGilvary. But the chief sinner—if sin it is—in this respect 
was no other than William James; and, indeed, it is one of the striking 
peculiarities of his doctrine, that, in the determination of the truth 
or falsity of beliefs, intellectual satisfaction or dissatisfaction is simply 
summed up with other satisfactions and dissatisfactions. On the other 
hand, pragmatism is said to hold that thinking is “just the process of 
the interaction and consequent development of our instincts and 
appreciations.”” But this is not a bad statement of the Hegelian 
view of the dialectical relation of thought to the lower conscious 
processes. Again, no realist (or absolute idealist either) holds that 
an idea is ‘‘a mere psychical x for a world which remains unaffected 
by our algebra."’ The realist is well aware that ideas are real events, 
and that, as elements in human progress, they are important causes 
of other events. His contention simply is that the true judgment 
produces no immediate change in the specific relation which it affirms. 
Again, few thinkers of any importance now hold that moral ideas are 
“eternally given.” For the Hegelian the terms are, if strictly taken, 
an express self-contradiction; and he further holds, very much as the 
pragmatist does, that good men participate in the “creation”’ (7. ¢., the 
development) of such ideals. Finally, it is altogether misleading to 
suggest that the chief opponents of pragmatism are united in the 
belief that evolution is unreal, or merely apparent. Many thinkers, 
indeed, hold to a distinction between phenomena and eternal realities; 
but they are far from the Eleaticism of identifying the phenomenal 
and the unreal. 

Chapter II (‘‘ The Rise of Absolutism "’), which is a bird’s-eye view 
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of Greek philosophy from the cosmologists to Plato, also contains in- 
accuracies which call for comment. Can the reader think of any 
historical basis for the following statement? ‘‘He [Socrates] was 
content to show that whenever the sophist went to the shoemaker or 
tried to convert anyone to his view, his doctrine of a merely individual- 
istic truth was doubly refuted: (i) He refuted it himself in assuming 
that the shoemaker could understand his order; (2) The shoemaker 
refuted it in showing him that he had understood him by filling his 
order”’ (p. 32). But the following is, if possible, even more reckless, 
“This method [Plato’s method of meeting the sophistic individualism] 
is simply to oppose to the transient, shifting, ‘psychological’ con- 
sciousness of the individual a ‘metaphysical’ world of universal and 
immutable reality’’ (p. 33). The truth, of course, is that from the 
Gorgias to the Timaeus Plato’s uniform point of departure is the 
assumption of a hard and fast distinction between ‘knowledge’ and 
‘opinion.’ The existence of a world of reality as distinct from the 
phenomenal world is an inference which he draws from the observed 
differences between these two types of cognition. It is because these 
are distinct that their objects must be distinct. So far from its being 
true that his metaphysical procedure consisted in an attempt “to 
maintain a world of continuity and order in the face of an individual- 
istic theory of human consciousness,” that he assumes that world in 
order to account for the fact that human consciousness is not wholly 
individual. 

I have gone into detail in these matters, partly because such a 
charge as I have brought can only be substantjated by detailed ex- 
amples, and partly because, as it seems to me, this sort of inaccuracy 
is symptomatic of what has been one of the chief weaknesses of the 
work of the Chicago School as a whole. They are a band of men 
enthusiastically engaged in the construction of a widely ramified 
system of philosophy. They are possessed of a set of working prin- 
ciples that have shown the richest promise wherever they have been 
applied. They have felt themselves pioneers on a new frontier of 
speculation. Under such conditions a premium is laid upon sugges- 
tiveness at the expense of clearness and accuracy. The thought that 
‘seems to explain so much’ is eagerly welcomed in the confidence that 
whatever little defects it may contain are of no account, or can easily 
be removed by later reflection. Meanwhile the serious difficulties 
of the position are hidden by catch-phrases, which to the initiated seem 
full of meaning, but which convey no clear sense to the outsider to 
whom they are addressed. 
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Consider, for example, Professor Dewey’s famous avoidance of 
the problem of the relation of mind and body as it is rendered in 
Chapter X of this book. Here (with the original italics) is the critical 
passage. “‘ Not only in its origin, but in its continued development and 
operation must it [the individual consciousness] always be a function. 
of the whole social situation of which it is born. However “ private’ or 
‘individual’ consciousness may be, it is never to be regarded as 
wholly or merely the function of an individual ‘mind’ or ‘soul’ or of 
a single organism or brain.”’ The trick is turned by the words “ wholly 
or merely."’ The individual consciousness is not merely a function of 
a “single organism or brain,’’ because it varies with variations in the 
physical and social environment. But it is (so far as we know) wholly 
a function of the “single organism or brain,”’ inasmuch as no change in 
the environment affects it except as the organism or brain is simul- 
taneously affected in a completely parallel fashion. And again the 
individual consciousness is not merely a function of a single “ mind or 
soul,”” because of our sympathy and suggestibility. But it is wholly 
a function of a single ‘‘ mind or soul,” because only the experiences of 
the single “‘mind or soul’’ are combined, associated, and recalled. 
And the pragmatists were outraged because social psychologists were 
unwilling to give their countenance to this confusion! 

For a second characteristic example of loose thinking, consider the 
treatment of the relationship of Darwinism to teleological explanation. 
Of the following passages, the first is from Chapter IV (“‘ The Rise of 
Pragmatism”’); the other is from the last chapter (‘The Ethical 
Aspect"’). ‘‘. . . Does not the conception of the mutability of species 
at any rate make an opening for purposive, ideational control asa type 
of change? Whether or not al/ changes are already purposed, does not 
the simple recognition of the variation of types open the way for any 
type of variation that may be efficient, and therefore possibly of the 
ideational, purposive type of variation? That is, must not variation 
in species admit variation in species of variation as well’’ (p. 76). 
“. . . Darwin’s work in science, as Hegel's in logic, revealed a new 
type of teleology—a dynamic, evolutional teleology. . .. But as 
soon as science found that it could talk of ‘wants’ and ‘needs’ and 
‘purposes,’ without committing itself to the determinism of an all- 
inclusive and absolutely fixed purpose, it rapidly lost its teleophobia. 
For it found these categories of ‘want,’ ‘desire,’ ‘ purpose’ very service- 
able, especially in biology.’"’ The question in the first passage is so 
vague that one can scarcely essay to answer it, except perhaps by 
another. If the human species were not now undergoing any sensible 
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variation in its congenital characters, would purposive conduct be 
excluded? Or—a second question—is it possible that the writer 
wishes to imply that the purposive control of the evolution of the 
human species (eugenics) is the only purposive control that is really 
worth while? With reference to the second passage it need only be 
remarked, that ‘wants’ and ‘needs’ and ‘purposes’ may be treated 
in as strictly ‘mechanical’ a fashion as sensations or images, or even 
as molecules or atoms, and that they have been so treated by Dar- 
winists everywhere. For that matter, not even Hobbes or Spinoza 
dreamed of doubting the actuality and efficacy of human purposes. 
They simply regarded them as a type of efficient causes, leaving the 
universal mechanism undisturbed; and Darwinism does the same. 
The indubitable strength of the book lies mainly in its contro- 
versial character. A counter-attack is the best defense, as chess- 
players say; and Professor Moore is a master of this sort of tactics. 
I have left myself no space to dwell upon this feature of the book. But 
readers will not have to go farther than Chapter VII (which gives its 
title to the whole) to find abundant illustration of the writer’s remark- 


able vigor and resourcefulness. 
THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE. 
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La Crise de la psychologie expérimentale. Par N. Kosty.terr. Paris, Félix 

Alcan, 1911.—pp. 176. 

The author's summary of the achievements standing to the credit of ex- 
perimental psychology leaves upon the reader an impression like that made by 
Francis Bacon's censure of the sciences as cultivated in his own time. Now 
that the heyday of random experimentation is drawing to a close, we perceive 
that “the psychologists have hastily filled up the abyss of the unknown 
with a quantity of investigations, without care as to the bond which ought 
to unite them”’ (p. 6). This verdict though severe is probably just. Ex- 
perimentalists of the standing of Titchener and Binet have testified to the 
hopelessness of attempting to codrdinate the data we have already amassed; 
they realize how far we are from any systematic account of psychical! phe- 
nomena. Whether the labors of the past thirty years have brought us forward 
at all in the direction of true science, is doubtful. On many of the earlier 
problems work has been suspended, leaving veritable libraries of material 
that is either useless or of very relative utility. For the vast labor spent on 
Weber's law and on reaction-time researches, we can hope for no commensurate 
return. Failure has marked the course of psychophysics and physiological 
psychology; also of psychometry, the most sterile province of all. 

The present outlook is hardly less discouraging. Real advance is made in 
certain directions, but the general range of interests is contracting, and the 
problems now under investigation bear less reference to one another. Segre- 
gated coteries are pursuing isolated researches, especially among the Germans. 
The French, true to their type, are still realistic, positive, very precise, eager 
to measure all that is measurable; but they are drifting away from the estab- 
lishment of general principles, toward the study of individual mental differ- 
ences, with the possible realization of an applied science—something like 
anthropometry—guiding them. In Italy the main interest centers in physi- 
ological tests, where variations in circulation, blood-pressure, respiration and 
bodily temperature are recorded as concomitants of mental activity, but 
with little or no prospect of explaining the mental states themselves, and with 
considerable doubt as to the meaning of the results when obtained. Americans 
are devising mental tests applicable to the study of memory, the association 
of ideas and the mentality of children. 

However, among the many who fail to see the wood for the trees, there are 
a few who feel the need of systematization. A broader view has led them to 
frame extensive series of tests covering wide ranges of mental processes, in the 
hope that, by working in extension, they may supplement the disconnected 
researches in intension, and place the science on a groundwork of general 
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principles. Toulouse, Vaschide and Piéron, working together, have tried 
to realize such a plan, but we observe how they gradually relinquish these 
high hopes and arrive at a conclusion which may well astonish the majority 
of psychologists, but which the authors of the program have had the courage 
to make, namely, that psychology has for its principal object a psychological 
characterization of individuals (p. 46). Nor does better success attend the 
similar endeavors of Binet and of members of the Wiirzburg school, whose 
researches Kostyleff describes in some detail. These efforts show very clearly 
the crisis at which experimental psychology has arrived. After a long series 
of tests upon two sisters, Marguerite and Armande, aged thirteen and fourteen 
and a half years respectively, together with experiments upon younger children, 
Binet, too, comforts himself with the modest belief that his results may aid 
school-teachers, also alienists in classifying backward children, and finally 
magistrates in estimating the degrees of penal responsibility. Surely, this 
is no proper aim for a positive, homogeneous and general science of psychic 
phenomena. The Wiirzburg school followed in the same quest. Their 
methods show very clearly the crisis at which psychology has arrived; numeri- 
cal results here give place to data obtained by questioning the subject, intro- 
spection is encouraged, and there is a drift toward metaphysical explanations. 

But let us hasten on to seek encouragement in the constructive part of 
Kostyleff's essay. The author states what he regards to be the initial defect 
at the base of all these researches; then sets forth a new project, one of com- 
plete reorganization, to be inaugurated by the psychologists of his own Russian 
school, at St. Petersburg. He feels that a fundamental error has misled all 
our efforts; we have assumed that mental states—sensations, percepts, images 
and all the rest—are static phenomena, like pictures thrown on a screen, 
modifications imposed upon constellations of brain-cells. This habit of 
thinking will be hard to overcome, but in many ways it has been conclusively 
demonstrated to be wrong. We are referred to the researches by R. Wahle 
and E. Mach; of Bourdon and Uhthoff and Nuel on visual perception; of 
Bonnier, Hurst and others on auditory perception, in all of which we find a 
new dynamic conception based on the functional development of reflexes as 
opposed to the current view that images are static entities in consciousness. 
The issue resolves into this: we have misplaced the psychic event; we have 
supposed that mental states are directly due to inflowing currents or to revivals 
of the same, whereas consciousness is correlative, not to these physiological 
processes, but rather to the cerebral reflexes resulting from them, and is 
connected with the motor rather than the sensory side of the organism. 
“To state precisely the character of this difference, let us say in brief that 
consciousness of an object is represented by a bundle of reflexes, consciousness 
of a verb, by the relation established between two or more bundles; direct 
perception points to the peripheral origin of these bundles; while mnemonic 
or associative recall points to an internal origin; abstraction, finally, repre- 
sents an internal reproduction of very general reflexes that have been formed 
by a great number of direct perceptions. This distinction is, for the moment, 
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purely hypothetical, but the important point is that the hypothesis, which in 
part we have seen fully established, is in other respects susceptible of experi- 
mental verification, and may become the point of departure for our study” 
(p. 134)- 

The proposed plan proceeds on lines suggested by this hypothesis. The 
immediate aim is to establish the time at which new mental phenomena 
appear in the life of the child; for example, when imaginative associations are 
first formed, when the first images of internal origin appear, when adjectives 
appear in the utterances, and whether qualities of things are apprehended 
before the things themselves. From this early stage the investigator should 
pass on to the formation of judgments, of abstract ideas, and to the study of 
words without images. Obviously, this project requires the study of minds 
at an extremely early age. A special laboratory, under the charge of Professor 
Bechterew, has been created in St. Petersburg for the systematic study of a 
number of young children. In this Institut Psycho-pédologique last spring 
four infants were being cared for, and there is good prospect that many more 


will enter. 
Epwarp M. WEYER. 
WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON COLLEGE. 


The Value and Dignity of Human Life. By CHarRLEs Gray SHAW. Boston, 

Richard G. Badger, 1911.—pp. 403. 

This disciple of Rudolf Eucken believes that the problem of human life 
arises from the ambiguous position of man in the universe, midway between 
the natural state in which he cannot remain, and the spiritual state toward 
which his striving is directed. History, literature, philosophy, art, and 
religion are to be interpreted in terms of this progress toward the state of 
ideal humanity. Three types of humanity are revealed in this process of 
self-realization—the naturistic, characteristic, and humanistic—corresponding 
to the ethical theories of hedonism and eudemonism, intuitionism and rigor- 
ism, and the type of humanistic idealism advocated by the author. 

The development of naturism, which begins by defining worth in terms of 
pleasure and pain, but soon finds these inadequate, and next resorts to such 
hedonistic compromises as utilitarianism and evolutionism, which also prove 
inadequate, terminates in eudemonism. Ancient eudemonism emphasized 
contemplation, whereas modern eude2monism stresses activity. The compari- 
son of Plato, Aristotle, Bacon, Montaigne, Voltaire, Goethe and Kant in this 
connection is masterly, and furnishes an excellent illustration of the erudition 
and interpretative skill that characterize the work as a whole (pp. 141-159). 

Contrasted with naturism, which leads to a sense of ‘value’ that man 
receives from the world, characteristic ethics reveals, in the capacity of a 
moral character distinct from nature, ‘“‘the dignity of human life."” Though 
the four concepts that are subsumed under human dignity—conscience, 
rectitude, freedom and duty—at first seem external to the individual man, he 
later learns to recognize in them the voice of universal humanity speaking 
within him. 
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Both naturism and characteristic ethics, however, fail to interpret correctly 
the true end of life, which is fully to realize for its own sake a humanity which 
includes within itself, but is not circumscribed by, the values of ethics, art, 
and religion. While neither school has passed beyond these limitations in its 
ethics, both have developed some exponents of a truer life-philosophy, that 
of “major morality." “Major moraiists” find their premises in ‘‘the univer- 
sal conditions of life’ and “the self-affirmation of the soul as the one thing 
needful and valuable,” and they realize that “the world is aiming to produce, 
not moralists, but men,” while “minor moralists" have confined themselves 
to arranging ‘the details of conduct for the time,”’ and lack systematic treat- 
ment of the life problem as a whole. Logical as this distinction seems to be, 
it leads to the surprising classification of Plato, Aristotle, Hobbes, Spinoza, 
Shaftesbury, Hume, Schopenhauer, Spencer and Nietzsche in one group as 
“major moralists,” in opposition to Socrates, the Stoics and Epicureans, 
Cudworth, Clarke, Butler, Adam Smith, and Kant, who are “ minor moralists.” 

The philosophy of life presented in the work as a whole is noble; and to 
the present reviewer, in the main convincing. Its most serious limitation, 
perhaps inevitable in an idealistic system, is the vagueness of its supreme 
conception, “humanity,” an ideal from which practical guidance in a concrete 
situation could hardly be obtained. Little attempt is made to meet the ar- 
guments of naturalistic philosophers. Perhaps the value of the work as a 
contribution to the theory and history of ethics is to be found in its numerous 
incidental interpretations and criticisms rather than in its metaphysical system 
as a whole. In both respects, however, it deserves the serious attention of 
specialists. Its philosophy of life is lofty and stimulating, and ought to appeal 
to general readers whenever the author presents it in popular form. 

K. Wricat. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


An Introduction to Social Psychology. By Wittt1am McDovucGa.t. London, 
Methuen & Co.; Boston, Luce & Co. Third edition, 1910.—pp. xv, 356. 
An outline of the general features of this book is hardly necessary, as it has 

already become well known, and the new edition contains only two important 

changes—the addition of the “‘food-seeking impulse” to the list of primary 
instincts (p. 83), and of “remorse” to the complex emotional states involving 
the sentiments (p. 158). Perhaps, however, some impressions derived from 
experience with the work as a text in undergraduate courses may be of interest 
in throwing light upon the successfulness of the book in accomplishing its 
purpose. This purpose, stated in the Preface (p. v), is to provide students of 
all the social sciences “with the minimum of psychological doctrine that is an 
indispensable part of the equipment for work in any of these sciences,” and to 
do this without implying previous familiarity with psychological treatises, 
in a way that shall be “intelligible and interesting to any cultivated reader.” 

The purpose has, I believe, in the main been successfully accomplished. The 

social science student receives a modern psychological point of view, freed 
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from hedonism and other psychological anachronisms still common in treatises 
in social sciences. While the list of primary instincts is open to criticism, 
it is no doubt accurate in the main, and the tests by which it is determined are 
useful, and correct the student of the inclination to call any impulse an instinct 
whenever it happens to be convenient todo so. The social applications of the 
primary instincts are sufficiently illustrated in the second part of the work, 
without encroaching upon the specific fields of sociclogy, economics, political 
science and ethics. Contrary to its effect upon some reviewers, the book does 
not at all give to students in a class the impression that human nature is wholly 
or chiefly explainable through hereditary instincts, suggestion and imitation. 
On the other hand, the development and importance of the sentiments, self- 
consciousness and volition are appreciated, and felt to be more ethically in- 
spiring because they are seen to have evolved from the instincts, and to be 
based upon more solid foundations in human nature than either hedonistic 
empiricism or @ priori rationalism could afford. 

The purpose of the book would have been more completely attained 
if the material had been differently arranged. Chapter II is altogether 
too technical to introduce a reader unfamiliar with psychological treatises 
to the main doctrines of the book. It would be pedagogically advantageous 
if the social applications were incorporated in the earlier chapters in connection 
with the instincts which they illustrate. As the distinction between sympathy, 
suggestion and imitation is lost sight of in the social application in Chapter 
XV, it would appear to be of doubtful utility, despite its theoretical plausi- 
bility. Although the distinction between complex emotions and sentiments 
is asserted in the Introduction to the second edition to be “fundamental to the 
constructive part of the book,”’ the classification in accordance with this dis- 
tinction at times seems rather arbitrary. Why, for instance, are shame and 
resentment complex emotions involving sentiments, while envy is not? The 
psychology of attention, imagery, memory, and reasoning are important for 
the student of social sciences, and would seem to have deserved special treat- 
ment. It is particularly surprising that a fuller account of habit does not 
appear, in view of its connecion with instinct. Social applications of the 
sentiments, self, and volition might well have been added. If these last 
had concluded the work, the criticism that the place of the instincts in social 
life is unduly emphasized would have had no ground. 

Notwithstanding these limitations, the book furnishes the beginner with a 
psychological introduction to the study of society that is profoundly illumi- 
nating and inspiring. Its value for the advanced student lies in considerable 
measure in its furnishing a more accurate and discriminating terminology for 
the psychology of morals, ethics and religion than is found in contemporary 
treatises in these fields, as well as for its numerous original contributions, 
among which the doctrines of instinct and emotion, play, and the self-regarding 
sentiment are perhaps the most important. 

K. Wricat. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
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Philosophie de la Religion. Par J. J. Gourp. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1911.— 

pp. xix, 311. 

This is the work which occupies the leading place in M. Lalande’s account 
of “Philosophy in France in 1910” in a recent number of this Review. 
The first part of the work treats of the domain of religion, and carefully dis- 
tinguishes this domain from other fields of human interest. This part occupies 
about three fourths of the volume, and is much the more interesting and valu- 
able part of the work. The second part sets forth the conception of God 
demanded by the view of religion thus developed, at the same time distinguish- 
ing the theological view propounded from the traditional conceptions of philo- 
sophical theology. 

Professor Gourd is not a disciple of Bergson or James; but in many ways his 
work is an expression of the same thought tendencies. The pragmatic trend 
of his interest is illustrated by the fact that he begins his work with a practical 
postulate. It is this: the supreme end of human effort, the object of universal 
value which is of worth in itself, and to which everything else of value is only 
a means, is enlargement of spirit. Our spiritual life may enlarge itself in 
two directions. One way consists in extension, and proceeds by means of 
coérdination; the other way is by intensity and proceeds by means of the 
incodrdinable. In these two terms we have the peculiar catch-words of the 
system. The spiritual life is a manifold function. It manifests itself in four 
principal orders of activity: the intellectual, the practical, the esthetic and 
the social. In each of these four orders of spiritual activity, Professor Gourd 
finds his favorite dualism of codrdination and the incodrdinable. Science, 
morality, beauty, society are all manifestations of codrdination in these several 
orders of spiritual activity. But along with each of these are found certain 
incodrdinable elements. However complete science may be, there are certain 
elements which forever resist its analysis or fail to find a place in its systems. 
Alongside of the moral life which conforms to law there are certain acts of 
spontaneous generosity, heroism, sacrifice which are beyond law, and are not 
therefore to be received as belonging to the moral field, but nevertheless serve 
to heighten and intensify the life of will. In the zsthetic field, besides the 
objects of beauty which are characterized by symmetry, harmony and coér- 
dination, we find also elements of contrast and above all, objects of sublimity 
which are essentially incoérdinable. The social field also has its incoérdinable 
elements. Besides the conventions, similarities, conformities to law which are 
characteristic of the social order, we find also individual spontaneity, genius, re- 
bellion, insurrection, revolution, and no matter how much of evil these law- 
less forces may at times occasion, they nevertheless cannot be dispensed with 
if human life is to advance and enlarge itself inthe future. In Professor Gourd’s 
view the peculiar field of religion is thus marked out. Science, morality, art 
and the social order are all matters of codrdination, religion, whose function 
is to intensify our spiritual life, finds its domain in the incodrdinable. 

What, then, is the incodrdinable? It is not something outside and apart 
from the world as has frequently been the case with the object of religion. 
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It is an element of given reality. It is not to be confounded with the un- 
knowable, it is directly and immediately known; it is a concrete, which is 
known in its individuality, although not known by the abstract intellectualism 
of science. Were there no such incodérdinable individuals or elements in 
reality there could be only undifferentiated likeness, and if reality were ab- 
solutely codrdinable in all its aspects it would not differ from the Eleatic 
unity. In fact codrdination itself would be impossible without incoérdin- 
ables. The doctrine of the incoérdinable must not then be confounded with 
agnosticism. “It is rather the certitude founded on the possibility of an 
intensive knowledge.” It is not of a transcendental nature. It is given in 
experience. It escapes science, but not simple intelligence. As that which is 
‘beyond law’ it may properly be called the absolute, But if we use this term 
of traditional philosophy, we must be careful to eliminate from it those in- 
compatible notions which usually accompany it, especially the notions of 
infinity and necessity. 

A few words now as to the theology of the incodrdinable. In spite of radical 
departures from the ordinary meaning of the term, the author would still 
hold to the familiar word God, as the appropiate name for the object of the 
religious life. But God is no longer to be regarded as the universal cause 
or as the ground of law and reason in the world. ‘‘God,” says the author, 
“should have no other réle than that of giving us the highest objective repre- 
sentation of the ‘beyond law,’ and as immediate consequence, let us say, 
that in place of being the principle of the ‘beyond law’ he should be the ‘be- 
yond law’ itself. But the ‘beyond law’ put to profit intellectually, exploited. 
. . « There is need here of a dialectic analogous to that which we have known 
but in an inverse sense. The dialectic of science from one element of reality 
forms nature; the religious dialectic from another element of reality, the op- 
posite element, ought to form God. And God will be as real as nature, if 
by real we understand founded on reality. The incodrdinable is not any more 
than the codrdinable an invention of our spirit, a subjective impression; it 
imposes itself on us, it dominates us.” Of course there is no limitation in 
number to the incodrdinables. Perhaps we should say that the numerical 
idea, one or many, has nothing at all to do with the incodrdinable, the ‘beyond 
law.’ Our author, like Professor James, hints that polytheism may have 
more in it than is generally recognized. But still he would at any rate prefer 
to speak of God as one. This one may be any absolute taken as a representa- 
tive both of absoluteness in the abstract and of all the other concrete absolutes. 
Traditional views of the divine are not to be regarded as totally false, but rather 
as imperfect stepping stones to the truth. For example, God is transcendent, 
not indeed as existing outside of the world, but as transcending all science, law, 
and reason. Again, God is immanent; he is in the world, but not in the pan- 
theistic sense of containing all reality in himself. As the dialectic of science 
constructs nature to suit our intellectual needs, so the dialectic of religion 
constructs God to suit our religious interests. We may then represent the 
absolute as personality, and in this divine person find the symbol of the ab- 
solute, the incodrdinable, and all that is beyond law. 
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Let us look now for a moment at the practical side of this theory of religion, 
It is preéminently the religion of freedom. Separated as the author would 
have it not only from science and art, but also from morality and social life, 
it seems to have its main function in cultivating a respect for individuality, 
and in encouraging those transcendent feelings of sublimity and acts of heroism 
and sacrifice which without justification of the law heighten and intensify 
the spiritual life. Now it is doubtless true that we admire disinterested sacri- 
fice, sacrifice which is, to be sure, not demanded by ordinary conceptions of 
the moral law. But, after all, is it not because there is a reason for such sac- 
rifice in a larger view of human good, rather than because it stands outside of 
the law of human welfare? Or take the case of the insurgent genius in art, 
or in social life. Such a one is not beyond law except in the sense of the law 
as recognized up to date. He is really the revealer of a higher law. Religion 
may often require us to go beyond certain recognized stages of law. Men say 
sometimes we will obey God rather than man, but when this attitude is a 
genuine one it means not lawlessness, but the recognition of a higher law. 
The true God of religion is not a being beyond law but the realization of the 
highest law. Professor Gourd’s theory might well be characterized as the 
religion of the higher anarchy. 


F. C. 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY. 


Romantisme et Religion. Par ANpré Joussain. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1910.— 

pp. 178. 

This little volume is an interesting study of romanticism as it has developed 
in the fields of art and literature, manifests itself in philosophy, and bears upon 
the great religious problem of today—in short an essay upon the philosophy 
of romanticism and the romanticism of philosophy. The double movement, 
the reaction of thought upon life and the reaction of life upon thought, has 
translated itself into literature and philosophy by the opposition of the classic 
spirit and the romantic spirit. The classic spirit exalts abstract knowledge at 
the expense of intuitive knowledge; it tends towards the complete subordi- 
nation of feelings and will to reason. It crystallizes itself in representation; 
it moves among concepts. The romantic spirit on the contrary affirms the 
superiority of intuition over the concept, maintains against pure reason the 
rights of instinct and sentiment, in fine subordinates knowledge to will. 
Classicism makes the theory precede the work of art and aims to regulate 
inspiration in advance in the name of good taste. Romanticism puts the 
work of art before the theory and demands that the inspiration of genius be 
untrammeled. 

These two tendencies show themselves in all the great systems of philos- 
ophy both in their form and their substance. Scholasticism with its subtleties 
and puerilities manifests the classic spirit in the extreme. Spinoza, approach- 
ing romanticism in his deep feeling for the unity of nature, falls a prey to 
classicism in pretending to demonstrate philosophy in the manner of geom- 
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etry. It is the tendency of classicism to proceed a priori and to define mathe- 
matically and to regard its systems as the totality of truth, while the romantic 
spirit proceeds @ posteriori and is disposed to see in its systems a picture of 
reality from a single point of view rather than the total truth. It admits the 
possibility of other points of view and hopes for an ultimate agreement of 
thought amid a diversity of formulas. Modern science, positivism, con- 
temporary sociology and the philosophy of the universities are all mani- 
festations of the classic spirit. Bergson and the pragmatists are the present- 
day bearers of the romantic standard. 

A considerable section of the book is devoted to a sympathetic sketch of 
Bergson’s philosophy. The reader who is not already familiar with Bergson 
at first hand will be likely to find this the most interesting part of the book. 
The writer's view of the place of Bergson may be seen from the following pas- 
sage: ‘It was natural that the rationalistic movement of which modern posi- 
tivism is one of the aspects, should provoke a reaction all the stronger as its prog - 
gress had been more lasting and its action more extended. This reaction, 
already visible with Berkeley, who combated the abstractions of philosophy 
in the name of common sense, manifested itself clearly with Schopenhauer, 
who in his lively anxiety to grasp reality as it is and to break with concepts 
in order to hold himself to the intuition of the real, rose in revolt against the 
Kantian formalism in the name of experience and life. This reaction is con- 
tinued subtly and profoundly in the philosophy of M. Bergson whose proper 
work is to seize in its moving complexity the originality of the inner life’’ 
(p. 45). 

Traditional orthodoxy, the ethics of sociology, and Comte’s religion of 
humanity are all products of classicism. Modernism however is a mani- 
festation of the romantic spirit. It is to religion in this form that romanticism 
in general and Bergson’s philosophy in particular give efficient support. That 
the universe is an indivisible continuity, that it can be apprehended only by 
intuition, that science with its intellectual analyses and causal explanations 
can deal only with the parts or aspects of reality, such views of Bergson serve 
to limit the field of science and make room for religion. Science and religion 
have their distinct domains, and their mutual independence is safeguarded. 

All the dogmatic part of religion belongs to representation and not to will, 
to the concept and not to pure intuition. As such it comes within the field 
of science and falls before it. Religion can therefore be reconciled with science 
only on condition that its dogmas be accorded a merely symbolic value. 
Modernism is precisely an effort to reconcile religion and science by regarding 
religion as preéminently an inner principle of faith and action. Modernism 
and pragmatism, both firmly established by the Bergsonian philosophy, 
mutually support each other and correct the possible excesses of romanticism. 


F. C. FRENCH. 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY. 
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Le Pluralisme, Essai sur la discontinuité et l'hétérogénéité des phénomenes, 
Par J. H. Borx-Boret (J. H. Rosny-ainé). Paris, Félix Alcan, 1909.— 
pp. 272. 

If one may judge from the references in current books and periodicals, the 
theory of pluralism is usually regarded as essentially connected with prag- 
matism,and perhaps on this account as belonging peculiarly to American 
thought. Nevertheless in the book entitled Le Pluralisme, by M. Boex-Borel, 
we have by far the most careful and systematic study of pluralism that has 
as yet appeared. The mode of treatment is at once critical and constructive. 
While the difficulties of pluralism are frankly admitted, an attempt is made to 
show that those inherent in monism and dualism are still greater. The entire 
discussion is characterized by an impartiality that of itself adds weight to the 
arguments advanced; and even those readers who are not convinced, will be 
inclined to agree with the author's modest statement at the close of the book, 
that there is a place for pluralism in the intellectual world of to-day. It isa 
theory which deserves at least to be considered seriously. 

The man who believes in pluralism believes also in discontinuity and heter- 
ogeneity, and the fundamental nature of all three becomes more and more 
evident to the student, as his comprehension of science and of life increases. 
The monist is deceived by the apparent identity represented by the concept, 
and fails to realize that the concept is based upon analogy and is merely a 
convenient mode of procedure, in which the differences everywhere present 
are, for utilitarian reasons, ignored. Monism and dualism are the limits 
towards which the formation of common terms constantly tends. As such 
they have their value; but they are fundamentally false if they are regarded 
as in any way representing the ultimate nature of reality. Moreover, they 
carry with them inconsistencies and contradictions which pluralism escapes. 
For instance, the problem of consciousness, insoluble for both dualist and 
monist, ceases to be such for the pluralist. Since he regards the diversity of 
things as real, not apparent, consciousness becomes merely that group of 
phenomena which offers the least analogy to other groups. He is not com- 
pelled by the exigencies of his theory to deny the multiplicity of the universe 
and to transform analogies and resemblances into identities. He has similar 
advantages when confronted with the problems of persistence and change, 
of quality, quantity, resistance, space and time. These bring with them 
plenty of difficulties, no doubt, but the pluralist is at least not foredoomed to 
failure at the very outset. 

The question of the limits of knowledge is one which M. Boex-Borel regards 
as of especial interest and importance for pluralism; and it gives him occasion 
for an extended consideration of the principal monistic and dualistic theories 
concerning the Unknowable, the chapters upon which are among the best in 
the book. The numerous varieties of the Unknowable are characterized and 
rejected in favor of an Unknown, which, on the one hand, sets no fixed bounds 
to knowledge and, on the other, recognizes the futility of an identification of 
the knowing subject and the object of knowledge. There is no phenomenon 
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with a barrier set before it, just as there can be no hope of ever knowing more 
than a small part of the manifestations of the universe. Here, as always, 
pluralism is found to be in accordance with the results of history and science. 

That which, in the reviewer's opinion, constitutes the weak point of what is 
otherwise an excellent book, is a certain superficiality with respect to meta- 
physical questions, and an exaggerated tendency to identify the particular with 
the real. Much of philosophical speculation does end in verbal distinctions, 
it must be confessed, and these cannot be criticized too severely; but there is 
also a mode of criticism which tends to give a verbal interpretation to some- 
thing much more ultimate, and which fails to realize the significance of the 
theories condemned. Philosophy has doubtless much to learn from history 
and from science; and perhaps the impatience with mere speculation fostered 
by them both has much justification; but if men had been contented with the 
particular and the concrete, there would never have been any pluralistic 
philosophy. 


SMITH COLLEGE. 


G. N. Dotson, 


Nouvelles études sur V'histoire de la pensée scientifique. Par G. MILHauD. 

Paris, F. Alcan, 1911.—pp. 235. 

The eight studies of which this volume is composed are waited from 
various scientific and philosophic reviews appearing between 1900 and 1910. 
They are, however, happily brought together in a single volume, for with the 
possible exception of the first, an appreciative miscellany of impressions and 
memories of Paul Tannery, all feed a single interest, that of the logician. 

The history of science is too much neglected by logicians nowadays, but 
perhaps that is not wholly their fault; technical histories, for example M. 
Cantor's masterful history of mathematics, demand a too special knowledge 
for those who must always remain comparative amateurs in science. Yet 
the problem of logic is always pushing them toward such histories, for if logic 
is to be a science of method, of formal proof, and perhaps even of discovery, 
where can its material be more fruitfully observed than in the processes through 
which scientists have actually made discoveries and raised hypotheses to the 
rank of established truths in the past? And where are significant fallacies to 
be found if not in the errors into which great minds have strayed? If we are 
ever to get beyond the barren formule of our logic texts which, almost daily, 
are multiplying a dull formalistic discipline on our hands, it will be through 
the work of some great intellect that shall have a grasp on the evolution of 
science by which it can squeeze out the significant attributes of the opera- 

tions of intelligence, forgetting Holy Barbara, and creating a doctrine that ex- 
hibits what is vital in thought and not thought’s mummies. In other words 
such an intelligence will recreate the logic of Aristotle instead of carrying on 
or amending scholastic attenuations of it. 

Profoundest gratitude is then due to those who prepare the way for such 
a master work, and among the foremost of them is Paul Tannery, who has done 
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so much to bring the science of Greece into intelligible relations with its phi- 
losophy—a most important task, for there is always a peculiar value in begin- 
nings, in as much as great processes then appear in their simpler forms; the 
confusing detail of facts is lost and meanings stand in relief. It is therfore 
fitting that Tannery's name should stand at the head of this volume of M. 
Milhaud’s. And M. Milhaud has ably carried on and extended the work 
Tannery began. 

Mathematics is chiefly here in question, for mathematics has a peculiar 
power of kindling human imagination. ‘These are the two contradictory 
characteristics that constitute the apparent miracle of mathematical thought; 
spontaneity of the flight of intelligence which, heedless of every practical appli- 
cation, soars ever higher in its dream of abstractions—and unceasing progress 
of knowledge of the physical world through the possible utilization, sooner or 
later, of the symbols so created” (pp. 29-30). 

Genuine mathematics, as a science, appeared first in Greece about the 7th cen- 
tury A. D., and the longest, if not the most important, chapter of this volume 
(pp. 41-133) is devoted to an analysis of such contributions of the Orient and 
Egypt to Greece as made the development of this, and the other sciences, 
possible. The reputed scientific knowledge of Egypt, Chaldea, India and 
China fades in the light of the investigation, and all that we find remaining 
from these civilizations is a mass of empirical rules mingled with crude super- 
stitions and incoherent theologies. These, however, are not unimportant, and 
are the materials out of which science has been constituted. Logical method 
is the contribution of Greece, and through it comes order and that pure specu- 
lative interest that is the true mark of science. 

The chapter entitled “ Archimedes’ Treatise on Method” is an account of a 
newly (1907) discovered and published manuscript. Its peculiar interest lies 
in the fact that in it—mathematical methods only are under consideration— 
Archimedes draws a sharp distinction between the method of discovery and 
the method of proof, including mechanics in the former because of its greater 
admixture of not wholly intelligible notions, such as motion; a subtlety which 
M. Milhaud attributes to Greek purism. 

Two chapters are devoted to Descartes. The first examines the claim that 
Fermat was in possession of the method of analytic geometry before Descartes 
published his results, and considers the right of each to the honor of priority. 
The conclusion is reached that undoubtedly Fermat was equally in possession 
of the method of analytic geometry, but the seventeenth century did not feel 
it was a discovery on the part of either man, for the method is only an applica- 
tion of a procedure prevalent even in Greek mathematics. The author thinks 
the seventeenth century was right and that analytic geometry is only a continu- 
ation of the methods in use by Archimedes and Apollonius. 

The second chapter on Descartes concerns the famous law of sines. Is 
Descartes’s use of it (1637) a plagiarism from Snellius, who died in 1626, as 
Vassias says in 1662? Probably not, for considering the current status of 
the problem at that time we ought to be more surprised that Keppler did not 
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also discover it than that Snellius and Descartes discovered it independently 
at about the same time. There is therefore no need to appeal to plagiarism 
to explain the coincidence. 

Of the two remaining chapters, the ‘Laws of Movement and the Philosophy 
of Leibniz” is a valuable synthesizing of the scientific and the metaphysical 
side of this author for it traces his turnings in trying to avoid the mechanical 
difficulties of the Cartesian dualism between mind and body, and studies the 
peculiar concept of force at which he arrived through this effort. 

The last chapter, on Descartes and Newton, examines the propriety of 
ascribing to either exclusively the title of ‘Father of Modern Science.’ Newton 
seems to be the more modern, for he is not mechanistic in the sense that Des- 
cartes is, and, for him, science has already ceased to be a system of explanation, 
to become merely representation, while Descartes seeks explanations by the 
help of definitions which he seeks to impose on facts, and does not always 
separate metaphysics from mechanics. The question is insoluble, however, for 
Descartes and Newton represent two different aspects of the scientific mind. 
While the latter aims at observation of experience, the former intends pri- 
marily anticipation; so they complete each other. Neither of them understood 
the movement of which he was a part. 

HAROLD CHAPMAN Brown. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Manual of Mental and Physical Tests. By Guy MONTROSE WuiPPLE. Bal- 

timore, Warwick & York, 1910.—pp. xix, 534. 

The author's purpose is to bring together tests that have been actually 
used in physical and mental measurements, to make them available for other 
workers and to compare and sift out those that are most promising for future 
work. In furtherance of this ideal he has presented what is perhaps the most 
comprehensive discussion of tests in English or for that matter in any language. 
Fifty-four tests are described under thirteen different chapter titles. Aside 
from the more usual mental tests there is a preliminary chapter on the 
treatment of measures which gives not only an outline of the theory of proba- 
bilities as applied to measurements, but a treatment of the various measures 
of correlation on the basis of the work of Pearson, Spearman, Thorndike and 
the author. The next chapters are devoted to anthropometric measurements 
and physical tests. The following chapter on Sensory Capacity includes 
tests of muscular defects of the eye as well as the more usual tests of sensory 
acuity. In these earlier chapters much material is presented that is useful 
to the teacher. For the psychologist, there is much material that is not within 
his immediate province, and should prove sufficient to guide him when his 
problems lead, as so often they do, into the realm of physiology. In the later 
chapters full description is given of the methods of report or Aussage, and of the 
graded tests of de Sanctis and of Binet and Simon. No important field of 
investigation is omitted. 

Each test is accompanied by a full bibliography and the results of the more 
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important investigations have been given, so that the Manual becomes at once 
a manual and a handbook of results. The directions for the conduct of the 
tests are reasonably full—full enough to save the tyro from many mistakes, 
although of course no book can give the full spirit of scientific work or prevent 
the bungler or slip-shod worker from falling into error. In the selection of 
tests the author has been most catholic. He has excluded no variant that 
seems at all promising, and has perhaps erred, if at all, on the side of admitting 
too many rather than by excluding any that may prove valuable. The tests 
chosen are, on the whole, those that can be made with relatively simple 
apparatus, although no sacrifice of accuracy to simplicity has been made. A 
complete list of the apparatus required is given and arrangements have been 
made with a well-known firm to supply both apparatus and material. This 
should add greatly to the usefulness of the book, particularly for those who 
have not at their disposal a fully equipped laboratory or are little familiar 
with apparatus. 

The author is to be congratulated on providing so convenient a work of 
reference for those more familiar with the subject at the same time that he has 
prepared a guide for the beginner in mental measurements. 

W. B. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


La Conscience de devoir dans l'introspection provoquée. Par PieRRE Bovet. 

Genéve, Kundig, 1910. 

This is a study in the psychology of ethics by the professor of philosophy at 
the University of Neuchatel. It forms the second stage in the execution of a 
plan which the author intends to complete, by publishing a treatise on the 
moral sentiments. The first stage consisted of a series of experiments made by 
Professor Bovet in the Geneva psychological laboratory. These were repe- 
titions of those already conducted by Messner and Biihler, similar to those made 
by Ach and by Michotte and Priim at Louvain. 

In this monograph, the author proceeds to discuss some of the results hitherto 
obtained. It must be taken as a report of progress and not as a completed 
theory. As the title indicates, it isan application of the experimental method 
to the analysis of the “sense of oughtness’’ or duty. Instead of relying on 
the independent introspection of the observer, the author employs a more 
objective method. The problem is to discover what happens in the mind 
when it is provoked from without, to know, feel or do, by what Professor 
Bovet calls /a consigne or command (die Aufgabe of Ach). By studying these 
individual cases, the laws of psycho-ethical phenomena are to be ascertained. 
The command is given by the experimenter: the effects of the command in 
consciousness are reported by the person experimented upon. An essential 
element of the reaction in the consciousness of the person experimented upon, 
is not only that something is known, but that something has to be done. 

The first part of the book is devoted to a discussion of the nature of the 
consigne or command, as related to the experimenter and to the subject— 
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its acts and states, the accompanying images and the content of the command. 
The author observes a distinction between the “states” and the “functions” 
of the mind. The former are either ‘sensitive’ or ‘cogitative.” Sensitive 
states include representative images and feelings. Cogitative states are 
noeses of impotency, knowledge, impressions and thoughts in the wide logical 
sense. 

Having described the nature ofthe consigne, the author examines the varieties 
of the consciousness of oughtness, thus stimulated. The idea of duty or 
oughtness may refer to the past, the present or the future. It may be the 
idea of duty obeyed or resisted, positive or negative. The feelings aroused 
in the subject by such ideas are noticed, particularly the relation of the agree- 
able or of the disagreeable to the obligatory. 

From the consciousness of oughtness, Professor Bovet distinguishes certain 
states which are closely allied to it—consciousness of will, inhibited intentions, 
consciousness of power, and of “having the right"’ to do. In conclusion, 
he discusses the consciousness of necessity, gu’il faut, as distinguished from that 
of oughtness. These two kinds of consciousness are alike in this, that in 
neither is the subject the author of the tendency which is experienced. They 
differ, however, because the consciousness of duty is connected with an accepted 
command, while the origin of the consciousness of ‘must ” is obscure, being 
related to a mechanism foreign to intelligence and will. 

ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER. 


La Priére, Essai de psychologie religieuse. Par J. SEGonD. Bibliothéque 

de Philosophie Contemporaine. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1911.—pp. 364. 

This essay is an attempt to make a strictly psychological study of prayer— 
to analyze the prayer experience as it appears to the person praying. The 
chief sources are the writings of the Christian mystics. 

In his Introduction the author discusses at length the various aspects under 
which the question of prayer may legitimately be viewed; gives his reasons 
for believing that prayer raises a specifically psychological problem, and answers 
various objections of sociologists, physiologists, dialecticians and experimenta- 
lists; defines his problem by showing the nature of prayer and its relation toother 
mental states of the Christian mystics; and explains his method of work. 
Next come four chapters upon (1) meditation, the essential characteristic 
of prayer, (2) aspiration, the ardent desire for the repose of meditation and the 
thrill of desire itself, (3) the feeling of a Presence, the unique prayer experience 
in which the self is conscious of something other than, and larger than, self 
alone, and (4) renunciation, the surrender of the personal self to the larger 
Presence. ‘‘The essence of the life of prayer—the goal of aspiration—is the 
complete surrender of self to the Presence, in meditation.”” And prayer is 
the central experience of the religious life. The active side of prayer is con- 
sidered in the chapter on “‘ Mystic Soliloquy and Colloquy.” Then come two 
long chapters upon “Prayers of Petition and Intercession,"’ and “Collective 
and Ritual Prayers,” rich in illustrations drawn from ancient and modern 
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writings of the old world. Constant emphasis, however, is laid upon the 
psychological analysis of the mental state of the suppliants. The author 
concludes that in all prayer, social and ritual as well as individual, one may 
find the “ mystical characteristics of prayer,” that prayer is always “‘a religious 
attitude of meditation and resignation, and a religious feeling of a Presence.” 
In the next chapter the author appeals to the concept of the subconscious for 
an explanation of the prayer experience. He briefly refers to various recent 
attempts to explain the subconsciousness of the mystics, but reserves for a 
future volume his own treatment of the subject. In the two final chapters 
the author discusses the suppliant’s faith, the efficacy of his prayers, and the 
value of prayer to the one who prays, limiting himself always to a psychological 
analysis of the accounts given in the sources and avoiding metaphysical di- 
gressions. 

M. Segond’s study is an excellent example of the successful application of 
the psychological method t» a vital part of the religious life. The numerous 
references and footnotes and the extensive bibliography (over 200 titles) 
put one in touch with most of the best wo.k published by other writers along 

SamMuEL P. Hayes. 


La Psychologie animale de Charles Bonnet. Par E. CLAPpAREDE. Geneva, 

1909.—pp. 95- 

On the occasion of the three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the University of Geneva, its distinguished psychologist Claparéde 
most appropriately published an account of the contributions to animal 
psychology made by one of the great eighteenth century naturalists of 
Geneva, “who,” in the words of the preface, “if he never taught in our old 
Academy, is yet among those to whom she owes most."” Born in 1720, dying 
in 1793, Bonnet spent his entire life in Geneva. During the course of that 
life, hampered as it was by ill health and defective vision, Bonnet discovered 
parthenogenesis, experimented on regeneration in animals, investigated the 
functions of the leaves of plants, suggested the possibility of mental measure- 
ments (‘‘ Might not,” he says, “the number of different correct conclusions 
which different minds draw from the same principles serve as the foundation 
for the construction of a Psychometry, and may it not be presumed that 
some day minds will be measured as one measures bodies?"’), and is held by 
Claparéde to deserve the title of author of the theory of specific nervous 
energies. 

In his attitude towards the problems presented by the minds of the lower 
animals, as elsewhere, Bonnet foreshadows many modern ideas. He was 
steadily opposed to anthropomorphism. ‘“‘ Because we are men and reason, 
we make animals reason: we ascribe to them industry, intelligence, and what 
is still less philosophic, plans and prevision.” ‘‘Do not say that bees hoard 
provisions for the winter; you would utter an absurdity. Say merely that 
bees collect honey and wax, and you state a fact.” His aim was to under- 
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stand the mechanism of instinct rather than its purpose: throughout he 
avoided finalistic explanations. Nevertheless, he believed that animals 
have souls. His reasons for so believing are summarized by Claparéde. 
First, the analogy between our bodily structure and that of animals renders it 
probable that they, like us, have souls. Secondly, the unity of conscious- 
ness demands the existence of the soul, and this unity must exist in animals, 
for they compare and judge: “they feel the difference between two sensations 
and act in consequence of this feeling.”" Thirdly, the disproportion between 
the excitation and the resulting reaction indicates the existence of a soul. 
Fourthly, the variations and irregularities in the activities of animals suggest 
that they are not machines. Finally, Bonnet, as a follower of Leibnitz and 
a believer in the law of continuity, was obliged to hold that the soul exists in 
beings below man; moreover, his optimism led him to postulate a future life 
for animals. It is hardly necessary to point out, as Claparéde briefly does, 
the unsatisfactory character of all these arguments except the first. 

The soul of animals being thus asserted to exist, its function, according to 
Bonnet, involves real action upon the body. He rejected the doctrine of 
pre-established harmony in favor of interactionism. In the case of instinctive 
movements, the animal, Bonnet held, is provided with a system of fibres 
representing the work and the means of its execution; there is, further, a 
connection between this representative system and the system of limbs or 
organs of movement; and there is, finally, a cause which sets into action the 
representative system. This cause is an affair of the soul: it is, namely, 
pleasure. As for action involving adaptation to new conditions, here the 
soul comes into play in making the connection between the representative 
system and the motor system. The problem as to how an immaterial sub- 
stance can act upon matter Bonnet evades by calling the soul a force: “I 
have the most perfect certainty that my soul is a force, since at every instant 
I exercise this force, and at every instant I feel that it is | who exercise it.” 

Claparéde, in discussing critically this anti-mechanical theory, which is 
hardly more naive than some widely circulated theories of the present day in 
its apparent feeling that the situation is improved if we explain as much as 
possible by mechanism and invoke the soul as little as possible, finds that a 
purely mechanical explanation is now, with the greatly increased scientific knowl- 
edge at our command, perfectly sufficient to explain the whole of animal be- 
havior, except the single case of immediate adaptation of behavior to new condi- 
tions. Even here, he holds, we should assume that a mechanistic explanation 
will be found, for mechanism is the postulate of all scientific knowledge. The 
example of rapid adaptation to new conditions which Claparéde adduces as 
not at present explicable by mechanism seems really to offer no great obstacles 
to such an explanation. He supposes a kitten that has learned to jump on 
a table, and also toeat froma plate placed underatable. The plate is set on 
the table, and the kitten, seeing it, jumps on the table and eats from the plate. 
“How can the desire to reach the plate be transferred to the table, which 
alone governs the movements of jumping up?” asks Claparéde, and finds 
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mechanism at present, despite his allegiance to it, incapable of an answer. If 
space permitted, the reviewer would undertake to sketch a fairly plausible 
mechanistic explanation. 

The remainder of the monograph treats of Bonnet’s theory of maternal love, 
a purely egoistic and non-finalistic theory; his doctrine that the difference 
between the human and the animal mind lies in the possession of abstract 
ideas by the former,—in connection with which his recognition of the fact 
that abstraction depends upon attention is of considerable historical interest; 
—and his attempt to explain how an animal such as a polyp or worm, which 
can divide into independently subsisting individuals, can still possess a soul: 
a problem which he solves in terms highly suggestive of Weismann’s by main- 
taining that the whole body of the animal contains germs each of which repre- 
sents the whole animal and hence, in germ, a soul. 

Anti-anthropomorphism, anti-finalism, and the beginnings of experimenta- 
tion: such were the characteristic features of Bonnet’s views on animal 
psychology. He was not without influence on a train of German thinkers, 
but this influence “ was suddenly annihilated by the revolution produced with 
the rise of the Kantian philosophy. Empirical psychology was abandoned, 
and Bonnet and his followers fell into oblivion.” 


MARGARET FLoOY WASHBURN. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 


The Philosophy of John Norris of Bemerton. By Fiora IsapeL MACKINNON 

Baltimore: The Review Publishing Co., 1910.—pp. iii, 104. 

The Department of Philosophy of Wellesley College has already done useful 
service towards rendering the work of the less-known English Platonists more 
accessible, through Miss Bowman's edition of Collier's Clavis Universalis. 
The service is continued through the present excellent monograph, which will 
be welcomed by all students of the history of English thought. Norris is 
almost the least logical and least vigorous-minded of his school; but histori- 
cally, as the author sufficiently shows, he has a certain representative signifi- 
cance. In him Platonism has already passed over—so far as the logic of its 
position is concerned—into an idealistic theory of the physical world; only the 
personal timidity of Norris deters him from taking the plunge. Miss MacKin- 
non’s exposition of Norris’s metaphysics and her account of the sources of his 
ideas are done in a thoroughly careful and scholarly fashion, and with a brevity 
which can hardly have been learned from the subject of the analysis. Most of 
the seventeenth-century charm of Norris's style disappears in the process of 
condensation, and not much is left of the glow of his mysticism; the treatment 
is almost too dry and objective. But his doctrines, and his arguments for 
them, are set forth clearly in relatively small space, in a better arrangement 
than Norris’s own, and with few considerable omissions. It would, however, 
have been worth while to reproduce Norris's criticisms on Locke in his Cursory 
Reflections upon an Essay Concerning Human Understanding (1690), which 
is too briefly touched upon, and to give some account of his ethics, to be found 
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largely in his Treatise Concerning Christian Prudence (1710). The entry for 
this work in the appended bibliography of Norris's writings seems, by the way, 
to be partly erroneous; the third edition is given as of 1749—whereas the 
reviewer's copy of the seventh edition bears the date 1722. Norris was dis- 
tinctly a writer with a vogue, and editions of many of his works appeared in 
rapid succession; thus his Practical Discourses (which wrongly figures as two 
different works in the bibliography) went into a fifteenth edition by 1728. It 
is a little surprising that the author nowhere mentions her principal predecessor, 
M. G. Lyon, whose L’Idéalisme en Angleterre au 18° siécle contains an extended 
study of Norris and much valuable material concerning the whole movement 
of thought with which he was connected. Thac “the dependence of Norris's 
thought on that of Malebranche has been somewhat exaggerated,” the author 
seems to me successfully to show; she makes it appear fairly certain that the 
English writer had elaborated much of his philosophy, including the doctrine 
of our “vision of the ideas of all things in God,” before he became acquainted 
with Malebranche’s theory. 

One fact casually indicated by the author in a footnote has some interest 
in relation to the history of philosophical terminology. Norris repeatedly 
uses the words “‘subjective’’ and “objective” in their modern senses. Thus 
he writes (1701): “Certainty is either subjective or objective. By subjective 
certainty I mean that firmness of persuasion whereby we assent to the truth 
of a thing. By objective certainty I mean that state of the object which 
affords just ground or foundation for such a firmness of assent” (Theory, 
I, p. 184). ‘‘Objective”’ is expressly defined as “of the thing,” “subjective” 
as “of the understanding” (#)., p. 310); these definitions, moreover, are 
not presented as in any respect novel or unusual. One ought not, there- 
fore, to say, with Eucken (Fundamental Concepts, p. 2) and most of our 
philosophical dictionaries, that the change from the scholastic to the present 
(and exactly reversed) meaning of these adjectives “‘was not completed until 
the expressions passed over into the German language,” about 1730, and only 
later spread to England, where ‘‘the new usage was for a long time felt to be 
strange."’ Murray gives a clear example of the employment of “objective” 
in the modern sense by Stillingfleet in 1662, and a possible case still earlier. 
It is probable that the terms in their present meaning were in fairly common 
English use in philosophical circles in the seventeenth century. 

A. O. Lovejoy. 
Tue Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


Studien zur Philosophie der exakten Wissenschaften. Von Bruno Baucu. 

Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 1911.—pp. viii, 262. 

“The purpose of this book, as its title indicates, is not to present a philosophy 
of the exact sciences, but only to be a study preliminary to such a philosophy. 
. . . As these studies are to serve me myself as the prolegomena of a more 
extensive investigation, I hope that they may do a similar service to the reader 
by offering him an introductory study (Voriibungen) to this field of research” 
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(Preface). How the book is really to do either puzzles the reviewer unless to 
do so it be enough to advertize that there is one more Kantian and loyal fol- 
lower of Otto Liebmann in the world; for the book from beginning to end is 
but a profession of Kantian transcendentalism and criticism and all the light 
thrown upon the nature of the exact sciences is used exclusively to call the 
reader's attention to critisicm as the one valid philosophical standpoint. 

Of course the reviewer, being a neo-dogmatist, may be incapable of judging 
fairly of such a book because he reads it already convinced that Kantian 
criticism in all its forms is a vicious circle. However, is it not reasonable to 
insist: Either such a book should be a direct exposition and defense of criticism; 
or, assuming the standpoint of criticism to be familiar to the reader and to be 
well founded, it should proceed to open up to view the problem before the 
philosopher of the exact sciences? In this book neither seems to be done to 
any adequate extent; rather we are given the merest hint as to the nature of 
the latter problem and in addition two essays, which, though excellent and 
interesting in themselves, are no substitute for the former undertaking. Of 
all this the author is no doubt fully aware, for there is every reason to believe 
that he intended to write a much less ambitious book than an adequate treat- 
ment of either subject would require. But, as the book stands, the purpose it 
can actually fulfill is not apparent. Every topic taken up in the first half of 
the book leads in a most unconvincing way to criticism and transcendentalism. 
The titles of these chapters are: The Relation of Philosophy and Natural 
Science; The Problem of Experience (Zur Problem der allgemeinen Erfahrung); 
Experience and Geometry in their Epistemological Relation. The last one 
hundred and twenty pages are different in content, being given directly to 
expounding and advocating the critical philosophy. They consist of two 
chapters which are really distinct essays. The first (thirty-five pages) gives 
a sketch of the doctrines of Otto Liebmann and calls our attention rightly to 
their importance and to the ability of their author. The second chapter 
(eighty-three pages) might be called a brief introduction to philosophy from 
the standpoint of Kantian criticism. Its actual title is, “The Analysis of the 
Problem of Substance and the Logical Scale of the Standpoints."" It expounds 
and criticizes in succession, naive realism, materialism, dynamism (die ener- 
getische Metaphysik), psychology and the spiritualistic idealism, positivism, 
and lastly, criticism. 

In my opinion it is doing no injustice to the book or its author to say to the 
English speaking philosopher: It is not necessary to read this book. Read 
rather the writings of Liebmann. Then, too, as a book for the beginner the 
author himself would be the last one to substitute his present work for the 


writings of Liebmann. 
WALTER T. MARVIN. 
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Das Erkenntnisproblem in der Philosophie und Wissenschaft der neueren Zeit. 
Von Ernst Casstrer. II. Band. Zweite durchgesehene Auflage. Berlin, 
Verlag Bruno Cassirer, 1911.—pp. xv, 832. 

As the author notes in his Preface to the second edition, the changes made 
in the second volume are not so extensive as in the first, though a very con- 
siderable number of changes has been made here also. The order of treatment 
has been modified in the first part of the volume. Instead of completing his 
discussion of Rationalism before taking up Empiricism, as he did in the first 
edition, Dr. Cassirer has now divided the book dealing with the latter subject, 
placing the chapters on Bacon, Gassendi, and Hobbes in a separate book after 
Cartesianism and before the continuation of Rationalism by Spinoza and 
Leibniz. The Appendix to Book VI, which in the first edition dealt with a 
somewhat miscellaneous collection of non-empirical English thinkers, has 
disappeared and the contents have been distributed to the appropriate places 
in the new arrangement. The English Rationalists are placed in a separate 
chapter as part of the continuation of Rationalism; Arthur Collier is treated 
in conjunction with Berkeley, and the Scottish School in conjunction with 
Hume. The arrangement of the last two books, which deal respectively with 
the Science and Philosophy of the Eighteenth Century and with Kant, re- 
mains for the most part as it was in the earlier edition. Changes in the form 
of expression and modifications in detail have been made throughout and some 
of the sections have been changed very considerably, as for example that deal- 
ing with Gassendi. The usefulness of the book has been greatly enhanced by 
the addition of a very complete index of names and subjects. 

GeorGE H. SABINE. 


LELAND STANFORD JR. UNIVERSITY. 


The following books also have been received: 

The Realm of Ends, or Pluralism and Theism. By JAMES WARD. New York, 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1911.—pp. xv, 490. 

Thought and Things. Vol. 111. By James Mark BaLpwin. London, George 
Allen & Co., Ltd., 1911.—pp. xxi, 284. $2.75. 

Psychology of the Religious Life. By MALCOLM Stratton. London, 
George Allen & Co., Ltd., 1911.—pp. xii, 376. $2.75. 

Body and Mind. By Witt1am McDovucGaLt. New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1911.—pp. xix, 384. $2.75. 

Authority. By A. v. C. P. Huizinca. Boston, Sherman, French & Co., 
I91I.—pp. 270. $2.25. 

A Short History of Ethics. By Recrnatp A. P. RoGers. London, Macmil- 
lan & Co., 1911,—pp. xxii, 303. $1.10. 

The Ethics of Freedom. By GrorGe Paxton YouNG. Selected, translated 
and arranged by James Gipson Hume. Toronto, University Press, 1911. 
—pp. 76. 

Hoherentwicklung und Menschendkonomie. Von Rvupo_tF GOLDSCHEID. 

Leipzig, Verlag von Dr. Werner Klinkhardt, 1911.—pp. xxvi, 664. 
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Griechische Religionsphilosophie. Von Otto GicBert. Leipzig, Verlag von 
Wilhelm Engelmann, 1911.—pp. 554. 

Nietzsche als Bildner der Persinlichkeit. Von RICHARD OEHLER. Leipzig, 
Felix Meiner.—pp. 31. 60 Pf. 

Das Kiinftige Jahrhundert der Psychologie. Von G. HeyYMANs. Leipzig, 
Verlag, von Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1911.—pp. 52. 

Weltbegriff und Erkenntnisbegriff. Von Viktor Krart. Leipzig, Verlag 
von Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1912.—pp. xii, 232. 

Schellings Metaphysik der Persénlichkeit. Von ERNst SCHERTEL. Leipzig, 
Quelle & Meyer, 1911.—pp. 85. 

Teleologie und Kausalitit. Von Horst ENGERT. Heidelberg, Carl Winter's 
Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1911.—pp. 50. 

Etudes de Morale. Par F. Ravn. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1911.—pp. xxv, 505. 

Science et Philosophie. Par JuLes TANNERY. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1912.— 
Pp. Xvi, 336. 

Le Génie Littéraire. Par A. Rimonpet Paut VorveNEL. Paris, Felix Alcan, 
1912.—pp. 303. 

Maimonide. Par Louts-Germatn Lévy. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1911.—pp. 284. 

La Morale et l'Intér#t. Par J. Novicow. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1912.—pp. 


241. 
L'Infinito. Par Luic1 Botti. Genova, A. F. Formiggini, 1912.—pp. 529. 
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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 


J. Ps. = The American Journal of Psychology; Ar. 
de Ps. = Archives de Psychologie; Ar. f. G. Ph. = Archiv fiir Geschichte der 
Philosophie; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fiir systematische Philosophie; Br. J. Ps. = 
The British Journal of Psychology; Int. J. E. = International Journal of Ethics ; 
J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth. = The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Sci- 
entific Methods ; J. de Psych. = Journal de Psychologie; Psych. Bul. = Psycholog- 
ical Bulletin; Psych. Rev. = Psychological Review; Rev. de Mét. = Revue de 
Mttaphysique et de Morale; Rev. Néo-Sc. == Revue Néo-Scolastique; Rev. Ph. = 
Revue Philosophique; Rev. de Ph.= Revue de Philosophie; R. d. Fil. = Rivista 
di Filosofia e Sciense Affini; V. f. w. Ph. =Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissenschaft- 
liche Philosophie; Z. f. Ph. u. ph. Kr. = Zeitschrift fir Philosophie und philosoph- 
ische Kritik; Z. f. Psych. = Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnes- 
organe, I. Abtl.: Zeitschrift far Psychologie. — Other titles are self-explanatory. 


Mr. Bradley's Doctrine of Knowledge. E. H. STRANGE. Mind, No. 80, pp. 

457-488. 

The basis of Mr. Bradley's theory of knowledge is the given fact of feeling. 
It is in feeling alone that reality is encountered, not in the objects of perception 
or of reflective thought. There are two main reasons for this: (1) feeling is a 
datum temporally prior to everything else in experience, prior even, to the 
self; (2) the question of knowledge is looked at from the point of view of the 
psychologist. The first combines the tabula rasa theory with the subjectivity 
of the Kantian theory of knowledge, while the latter assumes that the mind of 
the subject of investigation is a thing to be explained by time, space, and causal- 
ity alone. But the activities of the self are not exhausted in the subjective and 
the momentary. They are directed outwards, and have relations which are 
theoretical, practical, emotional, and permanent. Mr. Bradley's “whole of 
feeling” is an unwarrantable psychological assumption which invalidates the 
necessary distinction involved in all knowing. The position collapses as an 
explanation of the self and of self-consciousness. If every object of perception 
is lost in the “whole of feeling,” or has its roots for existence in the “whole of 
feeling,’ material things are mere psychical existences, and the distinction of 
subject and object vanishes. Similarly, if any definite ‘thing’ short of the 
Absolute is mere content, divorced from existence, mere ideal construction;— 
if, in other words, the basis of thought and judgment is the original “‘ whole of 
feeling’ which is psychical and identified with the individual, there can be no 
such thing as objective reality at all except the Absolute, and experience as we 
know it is a fiction. Moreover, if the objects of reflective thought are ideal 
constructions, then thought is an abstraction from a concrete whole, or the 
Absolute, with which it can never be identified. This makes the mental 
factor in any concrete situation to be the whole of the situation, which leads 
at once to agnosticism, and puts reality as much beyond finite thought as 
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does the Kantian thing-in-itself. But reality is not beyond the objects of 
finite thought, which, if true, is reality; if not true, reality is not separated 
by a great gulf from the object of finite thought, but continuous with, although 
more comprehensive and harmonious than, the object. 

Mark E, PENNEY. 


Negation Considered as a Statement of Difference in Identity. AUGUSTA KLEIN. 

Mind, No. 80, pp. 521-529. 

Predication for Hegel and the Hegelians was a statement of identity in 
difference. Negative predication was not considered by them, and although 
negation is by no means on the same level with affirmation, no doctrine of 
Predicables is complete that does not present a negative, as well as an affirma- 
tive scheme of predications. This is the defect of the Hegelian identity in 
difference and of Sigwart’s logic. The statement of negation as difference in 
difference is equally defective. The only adequate statement of negative pre- 
dication must be Difference in Identity. This position rests upon the 
distinction between statement and implication. In negative predication the 
difference-copula states a difference and implies an identity, but the implica- 
tion is so prominent as to make the affirmative proposition apparent, while in 
the affirmative statement the implication is so weak that the negative is 
generally lost sight of. Our schemes of affirmative predication, therefore, 
need revision, not from the standpoint of formal symmetry, but for the sake 
of limiting, and so completing, a term's intension. 

Mark E. PENNEY. 


Some Modern Advances in Logic. Pumir E. B. Jourpatn. Monist, XXI, 

4, 564-566. 

Mathematics is traditionally supposed to be occupied with questions about 
number and quantity. Euclid did not reckon among his axioms the funda- 
mental ideas of logic itself. Peano developed a system of symbols for logical 
propositions. Russell has carried on this work. Mathematics and logic seem 
to form part of a continuous whole. It now appears that the essential char- 
acter of mathematical propositions is not as Euclid would have it—"‘‘A is true, 
therefore B is true,” but “if A is true then B is true.’ The first volume of the 
Principia Mathematica, by Messrs. Russell and Whitehead, is written mostly 
in Peano’s symbolism, and expounds the modern views on logic and mathe- 
matics. 

M. W. Paxton. 


The New Realism and the Old. W.P. Montacue. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 

Meth., [X, 2, pp. 36-46. 

Epistemology has two aspects, structural and functional. The criterion of 
truth is functional. The structural problem is that of the relation between 
knower and known. In this last mentioned problem is developed the question 
of naive realism, dualistic realism, and subjectivism. Naive realism, the 
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oldest of these, conceives of objects as directly presented to consciousness and 
being precisely what they appear to be. Later the soul is set against the 
phenomenal world. Descartes and Locke conceive the mental states as 
representations of the external world. Then, subjectivism says there can be 
no object without a subject. The issue between realism and subjectivism 
does not arise from a psycho-centric predicament, a difficulty of conceiving 
known things apart from my knowing them; but rather from the “ ego-centric 
predicament "’—the difficulty of conceiving known things apart from my 
knowing them. Hume attacked the spiritual substance of Berkeley but later 


_ clouded the issue. 


If the absolute is known by its own fragments, each fragmentary self must 
assume that its own experience constitutes the Universe—which is solipsism. 
If independent reality is set up for the absolute it is relegated to the externality 
of the dualistic realist. The difficulty results from making knowledge an in- 
ternal relation and hence constitutive of its object. This new realism lumps 
all subjectivists together and is itself almost identical with naive realism. 

M. W. Paxton. 


Richard v. Schubert-Solderns erkenntnistheoretischer Solipsismus. REGINE 

EttinGeR-REICHMANN. Ar. f. g. Ph., XVIII, 1, pp. 69-98. 

The thorough-going subjective idealism of Richard von Schubert-Soldern 
is a reflex of the economic individualism of the present age. Designating his 
position as epistemological solipsism or empirical idealism, Schubert-Soldern 
asserts that sensations give us the only reality, and that all metaphysics which 
affirms a reality existing beyond consciousness must be discarded. On this 
view, philosophy, whose function it is to analyse the immediately given into 
its constituents, is held to contain the elements common to all the particular 
sciences. Scientific epistemology, according to Schubert-Soldern, must take 
the standpoint of immanence and abstain from all previously formulated 
hypotheses in its analysis of the given. Time, space and difference con- 
stitute the subjective connection of the given world. Within the totality 
of consciousness we may isolate the ego from the non-ego, the physical 
body from its environment. Such abstraction reveals the fact that per- 
ceptions and ideas belong to two different causa! series which do not affect 
each other except in a mediate way, through the body. In criticism we 
may say that Schubert-Soldern, in holding that the separation of subject 
and object is artificial, is really starting out, not with an original fact 
but with an interpretation of reflective thought. This point of departure 
is, in fact, quite foreign to ordinary ways of thinking and sets at naught the 
distinction between psychology and natural science. True,ina psychological 
sense, we start out with the immediately given, but we cannot admit that the 
data of consciousness give us the only reality and never lead beyond themselves. 
The refusal on the part of Schubert-Soldern to recognize existence beyond the 
consciousness of the ego, leads him into inextricable difficulties in his treat- 
ment of objective time and space, an external world, and other egos. On the 
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other hand, were he to remain true to his assertion that perceptions alone 
give us the real, he could not logically recognise the regularity of nature. 
J. R. Turtve. 


La forme moderne du probléme des universaux. Cu. DUNAN. Rev. de Mét., 

XIX, 5, pp. 699-722. 

Modern science is not interested in origins and essences, but only in laws 
and connections. This limitation of interest springs from the practical 
motive at the root of modern scientific investigation which is concerned merely 

to produce things through a calculation of laws, not to penetrate into the 
meaning of things. But if laws, which are simply common characters in 
things, are to be retained, so should essences; for essences are the laws which 
command as contrasted with the laws that describe; they are the ideals im- 
manent in particular phenomena, to which those phenomena increasingly 
conform. Although metaphysics posits the essences, and leaves to science 
the task of developing their meaning, a certain kind of knowledge of essences 
is none the less possible. They cannot be represented by the imagination, 
but can be intellectually apprehended by the thought that creates them. 
Moreover, the positing of higher and better objects by thought is made possible 
by the progressive explanation of the meaning of objects by the scientific 
understanding. The process of scientific explanation culminates in the 
activity of thought, just as the infinite multiplicity of being culminates 
in pure and perfect unity. This Aristotelian view of essence, while tran- 
scending the abstractness of Nominalism, of Realism, and of Conceptualism, 
yet absorbs the truth asserted by each of these views. Nominalism is right 
in asserting that only particular being in the strict sense exists; Realism is 
right in asserting the essential nature of particular being to consist in the 
intelligible ideal there to a certain extent phenomenally embodied; Concep- 
tualism is right in ascribing the apprehension of essential natures to the activity 
of thought. 
KATHERINE EVERETT. 


Do Things Exist? Joun E. Boopin. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., LX, 1, 

5-14. 

To early philosophy, individuality belongs to things; minds were part of a 
universal principle. Philosophy to-day has reversed its attitude; minds are 
more easily granted individuality. Several motives are at the bottom in 
denying individuality to things. One is a mystical temperamental bias 
which seeks for reality in haziness rather than in distinctions. Others are 
conceptual difficulties such as the difficulty of conceiving interaction between 
plural things, etc. Another and more serious objection against the reality of 

: things has been raised from the Herakleitian viewpoint, so ably championed 
by Bergson. But while we must recognize novelty and interpenetration as 
facts of our experience, we must recognize a certain amount of constancy. 
The constancy of our symbols must correspond to constancy of reality or they 
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are of no value. Things must be granted individuality and existence outside 
of our perception, though they may consist of many interpenetrating impulses 
all travelling at diverse paces. Individuality is difficult to define. Though 
things for experience have a ‘relational’ background, they must be accorded 
an individual history, a particular pattern of parts which our own ideas 
must copy sufficiently for identification and prediction. Boodin prefers 
the instrumental way of looking at the ‘thing,’ because unlike the ‘self’ the 
‘thing’ has no meaning or value that we can share with it. This pragmatic 
way of taking ‘things’ involves persistent identity, subjective and objective, 


and social agreement. 
HENRY MAYER. 


L'Intuition Philosophique. H. Bercson. Rev. de Mét., XIX, 6, pp. 809- 

827. 

At the basis of every philosophical system is an intuition, simple and spon- 
taneous, which is realizable only through the images which place it forcibly 
before the philosopher and enable him to deny that which is contrary to it, 
whether in the developments of his own philosophy or in the thought of others, 
Though this intuition expresses itself in forms common to the age, and so it 
is possible to pick out the source of a system, and though its conceptual 
development leads to an apparently organic connection of the parts of the 
system, neither of these is the real philosophy; that is, the primary intuition 
itself. For example, we may show that, in the case of Berkeley, his funda- 
mental postulates, idealism, nominalism, spiritualism, and theism, are derived 
from Duns Scotus, Malebranche, theology; or we may show how any one 
of these, as idealism, makes necessary certain others, and so show the inter- 
connection of his system as an organic unity: but when we do so, we do violence 
to his philosophy, as this consists in the intuition at the base of all this develop- 
ment. The real secret of Berkeley's philosophy is rather to be learned from 
two images which strive to express his intuition; (1) the idea of matter as a 
transparent film between man and God which becomes clouded by the terms 
used to explain it, (2) the idea of matter as a divine visual language. This 
intuition expresses itself conceptually in the form prepared for it by the time 
in which it was seeking expression. In the same way the philosophical 
intuition is related to the science of its time, and is not, as some think, a syn- 
thesis of sciences which completes and fulfils them, carrying them beyond 
the point which they can attain of themselves. This, in so far as it is pos- 
sible, is not philosophy but science, and is analysis rather than synthesis. 
Philosophy has rather to do with pure duration than with the pulverized 
time of science and common life; and if this attitude should be brought near 
to life and made common, there would result a great moral and esthetic 
quickening of the individual life. 

F. R. Provt. 
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Positivisme et Pragmatisme, Criticisme et Pragmatisme. L. Dauriac. Rev. 

Ph., XXXVI, 12, pp. 584-605. 

Auguste Comte’s conception of science is as dogmatically religious as any 
papal idea of religion; the scientific truth arrived at in the evolution of truth 
is absolute and, once attained, can not suffer any change, though further 
elaboration may take place. This conception admits of no scepticism, of 
no probabilism, it is rationalism, and as such, must be carried to its full con- 
clusion. It would appear that this is far enough from pragmatism. But now 
this conception receives its climax in the science of sociology and the pragmatic 
movement is a result of sociology; even in the case of Comte himself this took 
place. He saw from his social study that (1) there is no society without 
religion, (2) religion needs dogma, (3) it is fetishism which results in dogma; 
accordingly, with these things in mind, he set about forming a religion. The 
fact that religion requires love, and this a disciplined love, led him to form 
the idea of the Great Being; is it not then a truly pragmatic idea and based 
on practical value? In the letters to Clotilde de Vaux we see the same spirit 
at work; for these recognize that prayer has a value for the one who prays 
although all thought of an actual hearer of the prayer be absent. James tells 
us that by watching the conduct of a person we may see the results and the 
truth of his religion; the ideas are fundamentally the same. Comte then 
seems to have foreshadowed the tendencies of his successors in all lines (a) 
empiricism, (5) rationalism, (c) pragmatism; between these elements he made 
no choice. It would be generally admitted that Kant is the father of criticism, 
but would one as readily admit him for the father of pragmatism? Yet we 
might give a very good case for this second idea, and might base this, not 
merely on the Postulates of the Practical Reason, obviously pragmatic, but 
on the Critique of Pure Reason itself, wherein the mind moulds reality in 
accord with its necessities; but in that there is an unknown world, we see the 
rationalism appear beside the pragmatic phenomenalism. We must now con- 
sider the criticism of the present day, and this in the work of Renouvier. In 
the Premier Essai de Critique générale, we see the rationalistic spirit working to 
list the categories and analyze perception; but when he later treats of Spencer 
and of J. S. Mill he evidences an empirical spirit; nor is this all, for in the 
Deuxitme Essai de Critique générale, the foundation is the theory of mental 
vertigo, an analogy with physical vertigo, and this means simply that the 
idea works. It is still too early to speak historically of the position of Renou- 
vier but we can see that in him there is a dilemma between rationalism and 


pragmatism. 
F. R. Provt. 


Defective Logic in the Discussion of Religious Experience. MARY WHITON 
Carkins. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., VIII, 22, pp. 606-608. 
Ames argues that religion is social in origin and nature, and concludes (1) 
that it is merely the highest type of social experience, and (2) that it does not 
consist in relation to a personal God or gods. The first position, however, is 
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too vague to criticize, and the second is based on the assumption that, if 
primitive man has no definite conception of a personal God, that conception 
plays no part in his religious consciousness. This argument is valid, however, 
only against intellectualistic forms of personalism. 

A. H. Jones. 


Reflections of a Temporalist on the New Realism. ArtTuur O. Lovejoy. J. of 

Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., VIII, 22, pp. 589-599. 

The new realism is new in that it attempts to combine two positions which 
have heretofore been regarded as antithetical—epistemological monism and 
realism. It seeks todothis by maintaining (1) that relations presuppose, and 
do not constitute, the existence of the objects related, and (2) that conscious- 
ness is not a substance or thing, but a particular kind of relation between 
known objects. The first position seems to prove the realistic existence of 
objects, and the second the monistic character of knowledge. These two 
propositions, in fact, constitute the major and minor premises of the new real- 
ism. The realist’s theory of consciousness (to consider only the minor premise 
of the theory) is at fault, however, in that it does not allow for subjectivism 
and error. Maintaining that all the facts of experience, as real objects and 
real relations, stand on the same plane of objectivity, it cannot account for 
these aspects of experience; or if it explains them, it can only do so by passing 


from a relational to some form of dualistic epistemology. 
A. H. Jones. 


Der kategorische Imperativ gegeniiber einer Wahrheit von Sittengesetzen. DR. 

Bopen. Ar. f. G. Ph., XVIII, i, pp. 7-53- 

Is it not possible to retain a formal first principle, essentially similar to 
Kant’s categorical imperative, along with a plurality of particular material 
principles? The particular principles of ethics would not be derived from, but 
rendered consistent with, this formal principle. Kant really makes use of 
two ultimate principles, the good will and the categorical imperative, corre- 
sponding, respectively, to feeling and to reason. A mediation between the 
two may be attained by our recognition that the feelings and impulses 
constitute a unity which reason regards in a purely formal view with- 
out attempting to give norms to the will. In the present discussion 
we may leave out of consideration that type of ethics which treats of the 
individual will as solely directed to the satisfaction of its own inclinations, for 
in strict logic, this theory must treat all volition as of equal or indifferent 
ethical worth. We must rather consider value-ethics, which places an evalua- 
tion upon volition according to some objective standard external to the inclina- 
tions of the individual. But the types of value-ethics are various and we also 
have many standards of customary morality, varying with the character of 
the group or sub-group. Hence we need a test of all those qualities which con- 
duce toward a following of every valid customary law. This measure must be 
independent of any particular customary law and must therefore stand in 
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some sort of relation to the categorical imperative. Every particular moral 
law is the expression of a definite social organization and the social group or 
totality must count upon and make use of the impulses of individuals in a 
planful way. It must make use of their desires for esteem, for power, and for 
gain. Beyond this, the interest of the individual in the social group may rest 
on the impulse for an ordering of life according to reason, an impulse which is 
closely allied to the concept, and which is active in the sphere which Kant 
assigns purely to the reason. The group must foster in its component indi- 
viduals a planful choice between, and organization of, their impulses. He who 
directly follows his momentary impulses is useless for the purposes of the group. 
Now every impulse is one-sided. Not even sympathy or the sense for order 
will suffice as a basis for all ethical action. Therefore, no single impulse 
may be regarded as of absolute ethical worth. If the impulses taken together 
contain the goal for man, it is the reason which furnishes the means for its 
attainment. While the impulses are manifold, the method of the reason is 
unitary. The capacity for rational thinking varies in different individuals 
and he who possesses in the highest degree the faculty of clear and resourceful 
thinking and for organizing his impulses, is best able to conform his conduct 
to every valid ethical law and is most fit to be a member of a social group. 
This necessary organization of the impulses is nothing more nor less than will. 
The general view here maintained is opposed to the denial on the part of Kant 
and Christian Ethics that the truly ethical is in any way dependent on rewards 
and punishments. Rewards and punishments are socially indispensable and 
an intelligent appreciation of their meaning and conformance of action thereto 
is distinctly ethical and conducive to social stability. On this view, the cri- 
terion of the ethical is the degree of rationality which agents or actions mani- 
fest. In the conflict of the ethical ideals of different social groups, he who 
best grasps the idea of the whole will be best able to decide complicated cases. 
Again, since new ethical norms trace back to reason, those individuals may be 
rated as of higher ethical worth who are able to originate higher and more far- 
reaching standards. Withal, we can only claim universal validity for the 
categorical imperative if we have it purely in the conceptual realm and do not 
attempt to derive from it any material norms. The present standpoint per- 
mits the most extreme ethical relativism to be reconciled with a general 
principle closely connected with Kant's categorical imperative. While not 
giving particular guidance, this principle will hold forth the ideal of an ethical 
toleration thoroughly rationalized by full and clear concepts. The chief 
means of the social organization to render this principle effective is an educa- 
tion in the deeper purposes of the group. 
J. R. Tutte. 


Mind and Body. J.S. MACKENzIE. Mind, No. 80, pp. 489-506. 


Descartes and his immediate successors regarded the mind as a receptacle 
for ideas. From this it was only a short step to the conclusion, not only of 
Berkeley, that the whole material system, so far as we know it, is in our minds; 
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but to that of Leibniz, that everything is in our minds, including even the 
minds themselves. Malebranche made an advance upon this by his theory of 
the vision of all things in God, and not in our minds, using the term God to 
mean the Universe. Thus, two distinct conceptions of mind must be recog- 
nized: (1) that of the psychologist, for whom the mind consists of conscious 
states and processes. Bodies for such a mind would be other conscious states, 
physical bodies, geometrical figures, etc., and the relation sustained by the 
mind as conscious states to bodies of this kind would be simply the fact of 
awareness. This awareness can be explained only upon the possibility of 
qualitative transformations of motion. If the Conservation of Energy be 
always stated in quantitative terms, Huxley was not far astray in regarding 
consciousness as an epiphenomenon. Objections to qualitative changes can 
be urged with equal cogency against quantitative, and it is only upon the 
admission of the former that the relation between conscious states and bodies 
can be explained. (2) Mind is something to which all other things refer. This 
presupposes a Universe, in which the many are related in one Idealistic whole. 
This Universe must be interpreted as a system in which purpose, choice, and 
goodness have a place, and not one which is determined by the more material- 


istic conceptions. 
MarkK E. PENNEY. 


Freud et le probléme des réves. N. Kostyterr. Rev. Ph., XXXVI, 11, pp. 

491-522. 

In his interpretation of dreams Freud recognizes four principal moments in 
the foundation of a dream: (1) the condensation of the psychic data; (2) 
the change in their value for the individual; (3) the change of their form in the 
sense of plastic representation; (4) the secondary recomposition. The deter- 
mining factor in the fusion of these moments is a secret desire. The desire 
is more or less strong through the day, and at night manifests itself in the 
form of a dream. Freud has established the fact that most of the dreams of 
children correspond to this conception, while those of adults correspond to 
an organic need, or to an immediate desire. With adults the mental life is 
too complex for a desire to be able to pass directly into a dream. With them 
the desires generally date farther back, present themselves under a disguised 
form, and necessitate some organic reénforcement to convert them into a 
dream. This reénforcement, according to Freud, can be nothing but an 
infantile desire, of the same nature, preserved in the realm of the unconscious. 
These unconscious desires may be considered as remaining always active, 
always ready to manifest themselves and to transmit their intensity to new 
impressions. Dreams of terror, Freud considers as having a sexual origin: in 
children, as the result of the first awakening of the sex instinct, and in adults, 
as the consequence of some alteration in it. The materials of Freud are very 
interesting, and his interpretations very suggestive, but he goes too far. 
Observation alone is not enough to explain such complex phenomena. It is 
not enough to affirm here a condensation, there a change of value, elsewhere an 
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intervention of the ego in the psychic data. To explain the results, they must 
be traced back to some general law of being, and connected with some psychic 
or mental faculty of the organism. From the point of view of objective 
psychology, the very irregular work of Freud takes on a significance which 
nullifies all the judgments passed upon it up to the present time. Among the 
faults to be criticised are the conclusion that all dreams may be traced back 
to the repression of a desire, and the arbitrary nature of a mass of conclusions 
which result from the analysis of particular cases. These faults are effaced, 
however, by the importance of the capital fact which was recognized by him: 
the process of sensorial repression. This finds a physiological basis, in the 
functioning of reflexes, which responds to all varieties of dreams. The re- 
enforcements which the reflexes receive in the brain explain all the constella- 
tions of the latter. The accessory hypothesis of desire, and the arbitrary 
conclusions attached to it, fall of themselves; but the fact of having recognized 
this phenomenon by means of internal observation remains the incontestable 


merit of Freud. 
Atma R. THORNE. 


Le probléme sociologique et le probléme philosophique. E. pe Rosperty. Rev. 

Ph., XXXVI, 11, 449-490. 

To produce concepts is the supreme end of all true society. Abstraction 
and social conservation are strictly synonymous. Abstraction is the imum fun- 
damentum of the social order. It is developed, however, with extreme slowness 
and much vacillation. What we call laws are merely the apparently invariable 
relations between our concepts and things. According to the quality of the 
concepts which they unite, these laws are either empirical or theoretical. In 
sociology, as well as in philosophy, there is no lack of concepts, but they have 
not yet passed the empirical stage of development. The sociological problem 
has become the most pressing of all the problems of today, and the constitution 
of sociology necessarily carries with it a radical revolution in the conception 
of the end and the methods of philosophical labors. The social phenomenon 
par excellence is knowledge. Sociology is a theory or analysis of knowledge, 
of religious, philosophical, and zsthetic concepts, and of human conduct. 
Since Comte, as before him, the sociological concepts remain, at bottom, 
empirical. We have not yet rectified the vague and fleeting ideas of good and 
evil; of virtue and vice; of liberty, equality, and justice; of progress, power, 
and crime, etc., which sum up the social experience of past centuries and form 
the present stock of our present sociological wealth. The prime quality of 
this social savoir, or universal science, was metaphysics. Today metaphysics 
seems to have fallen into decay because the progressive emancipation of 
physical, chemical, and biological science has made it merely a lining to 
sociology. Philosophy, in its metaphysical phase, has been confused with the 
initial and empirical savoir. It has been the substitute for sociology and for 
theology, but there is a profound difference between philosophy and science. 
Science is analysis. The truly synthetic or philosophical thought works with 
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the partial generalizations due to analysis, and the concepts which it forms in 
its turn are worth no more and no less than the data which it utilizes. Sociol- 
ogy is an analysis of concepts. Synthetic thought is as old as the analytic 
thought from which it results. The philosophical problem is as old as civiliza- 
tion, but in our time it is confronted with indifference and distrust in the élite, 
learned; and, if from time to time there seems to be a partial revival of interest, 
it is quickly discovered that old systems, long dead and forgotten, have been 
temporarily galvanized into life. Those who would replace philosophy with 
science meet another difficulty. In sacrificing the necessarily monistic 
synthesis of the universe to the necessarily fractional analysis of nature, they 
are subject to the reproach of having impoverished humanity on the side of 
philosophy without having enriched it on the side of science. Modern philos- 
ophy is scarcely more than a vague study of certain social phenomena— 
theories of knowledge, esthetics, morality, and conduct—a sociology which 
has not even the courage which philosophy formerly possessed of representing 
itself as the microcosm, the synthetic reduction of the universe. If the sociol- 
ogy of the savants has already posited its problems, the sociology of the 
philosophers appears to be the principal obstacle to its solution. Never, in the 
course of history, has philosophy found itself in so grave a situation. Behind 
it extends a glorious past, though encumbered with dead things; and before 
it stretches an avenue full of superb promises, but demanding a radical renova- 
tion of the principal methods of synthetic thought. In the philosophical 
crisis, which has the significance of a crisis in the increase of all modern culture 
it is sociology which plays the truly decisive réle. The problem of philosophy 
is intimately joined with the problem of sociology, and the simultaneous solu- 
tion of these two great questions depends upon the progress made in the theory 
of knowledge when finally transplanted from the arid soil of metaphysics to the 


fertile field of a particular science. 
AvtmA R. THORNE. 


Social Consciousness and its Object. E. S. Ames. Psych. Bul., VIII, 12, 

PP. 407-416. 

Our social experience is the basic phase of all our experience. Within it 
are gradually discriminated selves and things, the social group and the ideal 
social self. Through the interplay of gesture and response, oral and written 
speech, the individual comes to consciousness of himself. The very objects 
of perception are nothing more than registrations of group habits and activities. 
Closely allied to the social character of the growth of individual consciousness 
is the development of a sense of the group on the part of the individual. This 
group sense is fostered by warfare for a common end, by coédperation, or by 
any other dominant interest. The character of a deity will represent some 
fundamental group interest. Polytheism is the natural accompaniment of a 
number of imperfectly codrdinated social habits or selves of the group, while 
monotheism expresses a stage when the life interests are sufficiently unified 


to refer to one main activity. 
J. R. Turtve. 
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Husserl (Sa critique du Psychologisme et sa conception d'une Logique pure). 

V. Detpos. Rev. de Mét., XIX, 5, pp. 685-698. 

The explanation of knowledge may be either logical, 7. ¢., an exposition of the 
laws of an ideal procedure of thought; or psychological, i. ¢., an exposition of 
the psychological fact of knowing in its empirical setting. The representatives 
of psychologism admit that there must be a doctrine of science in general 
which shall determine the universal forms of knowing and the meaning of the 
title of science in the abstract; but they contend that these definitions may 
be furnished by psychology. What they prove, however, is not the all- 
sufficiency of psychology, but the need of codperation between psychology 
and logic. Logic can never be reduced to psychology, for psychology yields 
only inexact correlations of empirical facts, while logic demands exact con- 
catenations of timeless truths. The failure of psychology to explain logical 
relations is evinced in its identification of logical inconsistency with the im- 
possibility of psychological coexistence; its logical effect, in the subsequent 
appearance of scepticism as to the possibility of an absolute and independent 
truth. Psychologism confuses (1) the objective laws of pure logic and the 
accidents of human psychic existence; (2) that psychological aspect manifest 
in any science whatsoever, and the logical concatenation of things which is 
the essence of science; (3) the logical and psychological meanings of evidence 
in truth. Husserl’s pure logic is not only a reaction against psychologism, 
but also a positive construction. Its content is (1) primitive concepts, such as 
conjunction, disjunction, and hypothesis; (2) categories, such as object and 
unity; (3) laws based on these categories, such as the laws of the syllogism 
and the pure theory of number. Pure logic investigates empirical science 
with the aim of discovering some inner essence in the presented course of 
phenomena. The obvious criticism of this procedure is that pure logic not 
only excludes psychology from logic, but psychology from psychology. 

KATHERINE EVERETT. 


L’Introspection. L. DuGas. Rev. Ph., XXXVI, 12, pp. 606-626. 


The present tendency on the part of some thinkers to deny the import 
of introspection as a method for psychology either wholly or in part, and to 
substitute for it the use of physical, physiological, or sociological tests, destroys 
the existence of psychology completely, as only in the act of introspection do 
we get the real primary mental fact; hence the question of the import of 
introspection as a scientific method, is really that of how psychology is possible 
as a science. This question of the import of introspection involves first a 
discussion of the value and that, in turn, of the nature of introspection. It 
has been claimed that the introspective method is contradictory in that it 
involves the return of the subject upon the object and the identity of the 
spectator and the actor. It seems that the subject-relation to the act in 
question does wrong to the act itself, hence some have thought to get rid of 
the trouble by appealing to retrospection rather than introspection; but the 
objection holds good here too, as appears in almost all Memoirs, for the subject 
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seems to exercise a selective memory as well as to color the present state by 
reason of his psychological purpose. And while we discuss the possibility of 
introspection, the introspective psychologist goes on and uses this method 
with satisfactory results; it would seem then that some men exist who are 
able to turn and consider their own inner states, and this without altering 
them by the act of examination. This ability seems to be a native quality 
but yet is capable of increase through practice and of acquiring a knowledge 
of its limitations; hence it tries to correct its procedure by an appeal to the 
external object. But it need not so appeal, for in retrospection we have the 
real test of the validity of our introspections, the test of experience. Rigor- 
ous introspection does not need the help of external objects nor of the experi- 
ence of other minds; it is self-sufficient. What then can we say about the 
general import of the result of introspective psychology? Introspection, 
then, has a scientific value and this because the psychological facts manifest 
themselves to a greater or less degree in each individual. Those, then, who 
attack the introspective point of view, are attacking psychology itself; for 
introspection is the stand-point of psychology proper and is also a valid and 
useful help in any other mental science, which must inevitably have at its 


base a psychological problem. 
F. R. Provt. 


Vie animale et vie morale. ANDRE LacANDE. Rev. Ph., XXXVI, 11, pp. 

523-528. 

By comparing moral life with animal life, we see how our human nature 
differs from our animal nature. The will-to-live belongs particularly to the 
latter and signifies the effort not to be overcome by the millieu, the desire to 
maintain the characteristic type of race or species, and to preserve individual 
differences. On the other hand, the moral life expresses the alteration of the 
type, the destruction of individual or of collective differences, to the profit 
of a more general type or of a common thought. In every man there are 
two men, each rejoicing at the failings of the other, and exhibiting the eternal 
struggle of the spirit against the flesh and the flesh against the spirit. 

AvMaA R. THORNE. 


Schopenhauer's Contact with Theology. WILLIAM MACKINTIRE SALTER. 
Harvard Theol. Rev., IV, 3, pp. 271-310. 


For Schopenhauer, consciousness is a guide to action in attainment of desire. 
Will is the wish to be freed from pain. Satisfaction, always momentary, is 
the beginning either of another desire or emptiness. Some desires become 
passions aad make brutes of us. Pain is the reality of living. Time 
hastens pleasure into its opposite or boredom. Yet pain slackens time and 
seems utterly abnormal. We never question pleasure. Even the most high 
of life have their wants checked, and this is the common lot. Society is a 
war of egoistic interests with methods of cunning and force. Our world 
makes a very good comparison with Hell as the worst of possible worlds in 
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times when human demons sacrifice thousands of lives under the pretext of 
a pious delusion. Yet ours is not the worst possible world. It is merely 
the worst possible world that could exist. In amusement and non-predatory 
pursuits deceit, of self and others, gives us the greatest joy and apparent well 
being. The idea of progress is an occidental illusion. They should try to 
produce the most perfect types existing. There is no hope for a higher type. 
The idea of 2 fall seemed to Schopenhauer a moral and metaphysical necessity. 
Back of the world of suffering there is eternal righteousness. We blindly 
choose our present mode of life, guilt and misery are identical. He who in- 
jures another bites into his own flesh. Sin is really contrary to us. Although 
we cannot understand freedom, we can see its place and necessity. Then, 
too, ethics is impossible without responsibility. Since will is cause of life 
we cannot end it by merely ending life. The craving for individual life is 
the cause of all pain. Disinterested life overcomes this. The escapes from 
the will to live lie through Philosophy and Art and Saintliness. Schopenhauer 
has Nirvana in mind when he speaks of Nihilism as the goal. 
MatTTHEw W. Paxton. 
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NOTES. 


Dr. John Grier Hibben, who has held the chair of Logic at Princeton, has 
been elected President of the University. 

Dr. Eleanor H. Rowland, Associate Professor of Philosophy and Psychology 
in Mount Holyoke College, has resigned to accept the position of Dean of 
Women and Professor of Philosophy in Reed College. Miss Rowland will 
spend the remainder of the present year abroad and will enter upon her duties 
at Reed College in the autumn. 

Dr. S. P. Hayes, Professor of Psychology in Mount Holyoke College, has 
leave of absence for the second semester. He will spend the time abroad, 
chiefly at Cambridge University. During his absence Dr. Kate Gordon will 
have charge of four courses in the Department of Philosophy and Psychology 
in the College. 

Dr. John J. Tigert has been appointed professor of philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 

We give below a list of the articles, etc., in the current philosophical period- 
icals: 

Minp, No. 81: S. Alexander, The Method of Metaphysics and the Cate- 
gories; H. A. Prichard, Does Moral Philosophy rest on a Mistake?; W. E. 
Hocking, The Meaning of Mysticism as seen through its Psychology; Homo 
Leone, The Vedantic Absolute; H. S. Shelton, The Limits of Deductive 
Reasoning; Discussions: Hastings Berkeley, The Kernel of Pragmatism; 
E. D. Fawcett, Truth'’s “Original Object"; Critical Notices; New Books; 
Philosophical Periodicals; Notes. 

THE JOURNAL OF PHrILosopHy, PsyCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS, 
VIII, 25; Ralph Barton Perry, Notes on the Philosophy of Henri Bergson, I; 
Walter B. Pitkin, Philosophy and the Flatfish; H. L. Hollingworth, Vicarious 
Functioning of Irrelevant Imagery; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; 
Journals and New Books; Notes and News. 

VIII, 26: Report of the Committee on Definitions of the American Philo- 
sophical Association; Christine Ladd- Franklin, The Foundations of Philos- 
ophy: Explicit Primitives; Ralph Barton Perry, Notes on the Philosophy of 
Henri Bergson, II; Notes and News; Index. 

IX, 1: John E. Boodin, Do Things Exist?; Discussion: Edgar A. Singer, 
Consciousness and Behavior: A Reply; John Dewey, A Reply to Professor 
McGilvary’s Questions; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; Journals and 
New Books; Notes and News. 

IX, 2: Jay William Hudson, The Aims and Methods of Introduction 
Courses: A Questionnaire; W. P. Montague, The New Realism and the Old; 
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Discussion: Julius Pikler, Opposition as Condition of Consciousness; Re- 
views and Abstracts of Literature; Journals and New Books; Notes and 
News. 

THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLocy, X XIII, 1: Barbara E. Roethlein 
The Relative Legibility of Different Faces of Printing Types; E. B. Titchener, 
The Psychology of the New Britannica; Edmund C. Sanford, The Function 
of the Several Senses in the Mental Life; Frederic Lyman Wells, The Relation 
of Practice to Individual Differences; H. L. Hollingworth, The Influence of 
Caffein Alkaloid on the Quality and Amount of Sleep; M. Valerie Atherton 
and M. F. Washburn, Mediate Associations studied by the Method of In- 
hibiting Associations; Mary W. Chapin and M. F. Washburn, A Study of the 
Images Representing the Concept Meaning; J. S. van Teslaar, Recent Liter- 
ature of Psycho-analysis; Alfred Binet; Book Reviews; Book Notes. 

Tue PsycHo.ocicaL BuLLetTtn, VIII, 12: E. S. Ames, Social Consciousness 
and its Object; General Reviews and Summaries; Special Reviews; Notes 
and News; Indexes. 

IX, 1: General Reviews and Summaries; Notes and News. 

Tue PsycnoLocicaL Review, XIX, 1: H. C. Stevens and C. J. Ducasse, 
The Retina and Righthandedness; Knight Dunlap, Difference-Sensibility for 
Rate of Discrete Impressions; H. A. Carr, Some Novel Experiences; H. L. 
Hollingworth, The Influence of Caffein or the Speed and Quality of Per- 
formance in Typewriting; F. Kuhlmann, A New Memory Apparatus. 

THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etuics, X XII, 2: R. M. Maclver, War 
and Civilization; Harrold Johnson, The Problem of an Effective Moral 
Education in Schools; G. R. S. Mead, The Doctrine of Reincarnation Ethically 
Considered; Horace M. Kallen, The Essence of Tragedy; George Alexander 
Barrow, Liberalism and Orthodoxy; Book Reviews. 

Tue HARVARD THEOLOGICAL REviEW, V, 1: Romoli Murri, The End of 
Orthodoxy and the Catholicism of Tomorrow; Kemper Fullerton, The Inter- 
national Critical Commentary on Genesis, Chronicles, and the Psalms; Kuno 
Francke, Medieval German Mysticism; Edward L. Schaub, The Consciousness 
of Sin; Warren Seymour Archibald, Harvard Hymns. 

THE PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL REviEW, X, 1: J. Gresham Machen, The 
Hymns of the First Chapter of Luke; Louis F. Benson, The Development of 
the English Hymns; Henry E. Dosker, The Dutch “Staten-Bybel” of 1637; 
Reviews of Recent Literature. 

Kant Stupren, XVI, 4: F. Dannenberg, Eine bisher unverdéffentlichte 
Abhandlung Fichtes gegen das Unwesen der Kritik; H. Nohl, Miscellen zu 
Fichtes Entwickelungsgeschichte und Biographie; Oscar Ewald, Die deutsche 
Philosophie im Jahre 1910; Ernst Cassirer, Aristoteles und Kant; Rezen- 
sionen. 

VIERTELJAHRESCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE UND So- 
ZIOLOGIE, XXXV, 4: K. F. Wize, Der vierte internationale Kongresz fiir 
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Philosophie in Bologna; Julius Schultz, Das Verhiltnis des “reinen” Kritizis- 
mus zum Phdnomenalismus; Besprechungen; Philosophische u. soziologische 
Zeitschriften; Bibliographie. 

RevvE DE PuiLosopniz, XII, 1; J. Le Rohellec, Morale individuelle et 
Morale sociale; E. Revillout, L’Egalité devant la mort dans l'Egypte romaine; 
J. Louis, Note sur le prétendu fidéisme de Pascal; P. Le Guichaoua, Valeur 
et limites de la connaisance (second article); Analyses et Comptes rendus; 
Recension des Revues et Chronique. 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MorALE, XIX, 6: H. Bergson, L’intuition 
philosophique; A. Padoa, La Logique déductive; A. Job, La Mobilité chim- 
ique; A. Lalande, L’incoordonnable; J. Benrubi, V° Congrés international de 
Progrés_ religieux; Tables des Matiéres Supplément; Livres nouveaux; 
Revues et Périodiques; Nécrologie. 

REVUE PuiLosopHiguE, XXXVII, 1: A. Lalande, Le “volontarisme 
intellectualiste"’; V. Basch, Les Grands courants de l'esthetique allemande 
contemporaine (1 article); R. Meunier, Les Conséquences et les Applications 
de la Psychologie; A. Fouillée, Y a-t-il Dualisme Radical de la Vie et de la 
Pensée?; Analyses et Comptes rendus; Revue des Periodiques Etrangers. 

La Cuttura Fitosorica, V, 5-6: L’Opera di Felice Tocco: Filippo Masci, 
Gli “Studi Kantiani"; Giuseppe Zuccante, Il prof. Tocco e la questione 
platonica; Rodolfo Mondolfo, La filosofia di Giordano Bruno e la interprezione 
di Felice Tocco; Giovanni Calé, Gli studi di storia religiosa del Tocco; G. 
Melli, I| Professore; F. de Sarlo, Il significato del neocriticismo; Ettore Zoccoli, 
Nuovo contrattualismo; Steno Tadeschi, Pensiero e linguaggio; Recensioni; 
Fra Libri e Riviste. 


